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INAUGURATION OF THE EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF WASHINGTON. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 22 FEBRUARY, 1858. 
OPENING ODE, 
BY JNO. R. THOMPSON. 


Non incisa notis marmora publicis, 
Per que spiritus et vita redit bonis 
Post mortem ducibus; * * * * 
> * * * clarius indicant 

Laudes, quam Pierides; neque 
Si charte sileant quod bene feceris, 


Mercedem tuleris. Horatius, Lib. IV. Carmen 8. 


I. 


Virginians! here, with cannon’s deafening roar, 
And joyous throb of drum, 

From mountain gorge and from Atlantic shore, 
This hallowed day we come. 


Tis one of Freedom’s Sabbaths; and we give 
The time to Freedom’s praise, 

As here, in bronze that almost seems to live, 
Our hero’s form we raise. 


O! it is well that glorious form should grace 
Our own Capitoline— 

Henceforth to all a consecrated place 
That holds a sacred shrine. 
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The pomp of pennons, scarfs and tossing plumes 
Is fitly here displayed, 

Scattering the tints of summer’s richest blooms 
Upon the bright parade. 
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And worthy is it that with noble speech 
Which glows with vital pow’r, 

The laurel-crownéd orator should teach 
The grandeur of the hour. 
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While yet in reverent mood the poet brings, 
Amid the brilliant throng, 

What he would never give to flatter Kings, 
His modest meed of song. 


Not queenly Athens, from the breezy height 
Where ivory Pallas stood, 

As flowed along her streets in vestures white 

The choral multitude— 


Not regal Rome, when wide her bugles roll’d 
From Tagus to Cathay, 

As the long triumph rich with orient gold 
Went up the Sacred Way— 


Not proud basilica or minster dim, 
Filled with War’s glittering files, 
As battle fugue or Coronation Hymn 
Swept through the bannered aisles— 


Saw pageant, solemn, grand or gay to view, 

In moral so sublime, 
As this which seeks to crown with homage due 
The foremost man of Time! 


Then let the gun from out its peaceful smoke 
Its thunder speak aloud, 

As when the rainbow of our flag first broke 

Through battle’s rifted cloud. 


Peal, trumpets, peal! your strain triumphant lend 
To stir the wintry air, 

And upward to the throne of God ascend 
The frankincense of prayer— 


Not ours but His the glory ever be, 

While yet the ages run, 
Who, that His favored people might be free, 
Gave earth a WasHinerTon ! 


Il. 


Yes! the sculptor’s work is finished, and to life the metal starts, 
Token of a people’s love and crowning tribute of the Arts. 








True, no need of molten image or of column skyward reared 
Had this Christian sage and soldier, to the world’s great heart endeared ; 


Yet Virginia’s deep affection she would to the werld proclaim 
In this bronze and granite only less enduring than his fame: 


And the Sisters—they who wander by the old melodious River— 
Honour still the few whose virtues live forever and forever. 


Long in vain the Arts debated ’neath the amaranthine shade, 
How the fit apotheosis of our hero should be made : 
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When a Muse said “O my sisters, there are two of mortal birth, 
Who are worthy to interpret all his greatness unto earth ; 


“‘ Regally have we endowed them with the ‘faculty divine,’ 
Let us for this loftier service richer gifts to them assign.” 


Then came Eloquence, attended by the stately rhythmic choir, 
And from her unfailing altar touched an Everett’s lips with fire, 


While the voiceless Muse of Sculpture, white and shining, raised her wand, 
And a yet more wondrous cunning straightway thrilled through Crawford’s hand, 


And he left his nymphs and Hebes in their sleep of snowy stone, - 
With the grand old dreamy beauty of the Greek around them thrown, 


Catching from his theme majestic, in his thought’s enkindled glow, 
Something of the forceful purpose marble-wrought of Angelo. 


In his quiet Roman workshop months the sculptor toiled: at length 
All completed rose the model in its glory and its strength. 


Then beyond the Alps they bore it, statue of the deathless name, 
To the distant German city there to be baptised in flame. 


’T was a glorious thing to witness, as the swarthy artisan 
Set the fiery torrent free and seething in the mould it ran: 


But great joy there was in Munich, when the metal, furnace-tried, 
Came to sight a radiant image, perfect then and purified. 


Thus through trials yet intenser and a more refining blaze 
Passed our hero, pure and scatheless, in the Revyolution’s days. 


Horse and rider, decked with garlands, now in lengthened jubilee 
Journey through the pleasant Rhineland onward to the Zuyder Zee, 


Under quaint and leaning gables stops at last the ponderous wain, 
Where the dykes of Holland’s seaport backward hurl the angry main. 


Everywhere the youths and maidens thronged to see it moving by, 
Grey-haired sires and matrons cheered it, on its joyous way—and why? 


’T was that men of every nation, in our WasHINGToN’s career, 
See their own commanding hero yet more gloriously appear. 


William’s calm and silent courage, Tell’s imperious hate of wrong 
Dwelt within and fired his nature large and resolute and strong. 


Yes, and there Rienzi’s passion grander-statured owned control 
Unto Hampden’s lofty virtues regnant firmly in his soul. 


Therefore ’twas, the fair-haired children of the ancient Father Rhine 
Gratefully around his statue freshest roses would entwine: 


Therefore ’twas the honest Flemings deemed the bark that bore it blest, 
Fading o’er the watery azure, sailing down the crimson west. 
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Now for us who claim to love him with a fonder, dearer love, 
Upon whom he yet may scatter benedictions from above; 


Us, who tread the soil his footsteps made forever holy ground, 
Where his sacred ashes slumber, where his fame sheds light around ; 


’Tis to deck this noble figure, raised in airy grace on high, 
With its final wreaths of homage, fragrant as his memory. 


—Ah! the hand is cold that wrought it—fondly would the poet crave 
Just to place a simple flow’ret on the sculptor’s early grave. 


Say not that the sombre angel stilled in death his manly heart, 
All too soon for life’s ambition, all too soon for Christian Art. 


Well he laboured whatsoever here his hands had found to do, 
And submissive to his Master passed away from mortal view. 


Thus amid the wailing music of the Requiem, mournful, grand, 
As with joyous hallelujahs sought Mozart the Spirit Land ;— 


Thus from faint celestial glimpses and from well-assured renown 
Called to gaze on fairer visions, Raphael laid his pencil down. 


Though for him the tearful Muses sorrow in their moonlit home— 
Though a tranquil light has faded from the deep blue sky of Rome— 


Gone before us he has given unto earth immortal grace, 
And in Art’s bright Hemicycle found among his peers a place; 


Gladly they accord our brother lasting, monumental fame, 
Blended in the bronze above us with earth’s proudest, grandest name. 


Il. 


O! ’tis a noble sight, 
The fiery steed, just checked, that paws the ground, 
As if impatient for the clarion’s sound 

That calls to deadly fight. 


The war-horse says ha! ha! 

And snuffs, in very insolence of pride 

With high arch’d neck and furious nostril wide, 
The battle from afar. 


But sits our matchless one 
Serene, as erst in war’s intensest wrath, 
And points forever to the golden path 
Of empire and the sun. 


The high and holy calm 
That crowns his brow, there cast its aureole, 
When dangers dire he met with equal soul 
Or bore the victor’s palm, 
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So ’mid the whirling snow 
Where freezing Delaware rolled darkly by, 
Beyond the shore he turned his eagle eye 

Where duty bade him go. 


So after sad defeat, 
From hushed Long Island’s camp he sent his hosts 
At midnight o’er the tide like sheeted ghosts, 

And glorified retreat. 





And such his tranquil mien, 
When over drenched redoubt and shattered wall 
He saw the Briton’s lion banner fall, * 

At Yorktown’s final scene. 


O! for that self-command, 
That sweet serenity, that grace refined, 
That wisdom throned within a lofty mind, 

To save the freeman’s land. 


Here, venerated shade! 

As proudly we thy mighty deeds review 

And what, as well, thou didst forbear to do— 
No trust by thee betrayed— 


Impart thy love of truth— 

Teach us the good and ill alike to bear, 

So shall the State with Freedom’s Goddess share 
Her bright perpetual youth. 


IV. 


And now, my brothers, what to us remains 
Of solemn duty which the day ordains, 
While yet Virginia’s gifted sons prolong, 

In thoughtful eloquence and lyric song, 

The fond ascriptions of -a nation’s praise, 
Which my too feeble voice attempts to raise? 
’Tis that we here in gratitude renew 

The patriot-vows to country ever due, 

And on this holy altar firmly swear 

The blessed compact never to impair 

Which the Republic’s fathers gave, to prove 
The boundless wealth of their undying love. 
As when a planet, first in motion wheeled, 
In placid circles sweeps creation’s field, 

Nor tumult causes there, nor haply fears 
The angry jarring of its sister spheres, 

But moves forever on its destined way, 

In liquid music with benignant ray ; 

So may each added star, that makes in turn 
Our constellated glories brighter burn, 
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Drop silently into its ordered place 

To run its radiant and unpausing race ; 
Blessing and blest, ’gainst every shock secure, 
Through time’s revolving cycles to endure, 
Till, like Orion’s belt, our ensign’s bars 

Shall blaze with countless multitudes of stars, 
Their mingled light into one halo thrown, 
But each a planet dazzling when alone! 


But Time, alas! still crumbles into dust 

The brazen column and the marble bust; 

Dashes the image from its pedestal 

And weaves for mighty States the funeral pall ; 
Thus the proud Statue, which we rear in bronze 
And wreathe to day with Freedom’s csonfalons, 
May moulder into ruin, when the State 

Which gave it birth is waste and desolate, 

But truth uninjured shall forever stand, 

And deathless mind can mock the spoiler’s hand: 
And so, wherever Law shall build its fane 

And Learning push its humanizing reign— 
Wherever o’er the future’s misty seas 

Men shall revere the name of Socrates, 

And generous youth with rapture dwell upon 
The shining page which tells of Marathon— 
Into what climes remote the sacred ark 

Shall yet be safely borne in Freedom’s bark 
Freighted with legacies of worth unpriced, 

The truths of Luther and the creed of Christ,— 
There WasHINGTON shall live, and there enshrined 
Within the yast heart-temple of mankind, 

Our honoured Commonwealth shall still receive 
The purest worship grateful love can give— 
Her praise according millions shall proclaim 








And earth’s remotest age shall bless Vircinia’s name ! 
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ORATION, BY THE HON. R. M.T. HUNTER. 


Fettow Cirizens: 


It must indeed be a great occasion 
which collects this vast assemblage of 
people, and which surrounds the scene 
with so many circumstances of pomp and 
pageantry. The Chief Magistrate of 
Virginia, the members of her General 
Assembly, the Judges of her highest 
courts of law, and these her sons and 
daughters stand here the hosts to receive 
as honoured guests high functionaries of 
the Federal Government, the represen- 
tatives of the sister States who fill their 
chief seats of power at home and abroad, 
and these glittering files of citizen sol- 
diery. 

The State of Virginia this day re- 
sponds to the demands of a world-wide 
sympathy for a shrine to which pilgrims 
from all the earth may resort to offer their 
oblations of love, gratitude, and admira- 
tion to the memory of her greatest son, 
and where the imagination may refresh its 
conception of that grand and noble char- 
acter by the sensible impression of the 
scene around it. She is now about to 
discharge the last duty which she owes 
to that memory by celebrating it in yet 
another form of history whose monuments 
incorporate and make sensible to future 
generations the conceptions which its 
writings have fixed imperishably in the 
mind of man. To do this she builds no 
wondrous structure which speaks more 
of the arts and power of those who made 
it than of the life and character which it 
was designed tocommemorate. She rears 
no vast pile like those in whose mysteri- 
ous depths the ages as they fled have bu- 
ried their memories as well as their 
dead, and which no longer tell the tale 
that they were designed to transmit, as 
was proudly supposed, from generation 
to generation, until the epos of human- 
ity was closed. She seeks no remote val- 
ley to found her rock-hewn necropolis 
whose silent and awful chambers, as they 
lie shrouded in mystery and night, per- 
petuate nothing but the idea of death— 
making that even more sensible by the 
gloom in which they are clothed. But 
she has appealed to the hand of one of 


the highest of the arts, to restore, in form 
at least, the type of that temple which 
none but the Master Workman can re- 
build, and in which once dwelt the soul 
of her much doved son, She has invoked 
the aid of human genius, which cannot 
indeed relume that form with the Prome- 
thean spark so as to impart the charm of 
life and the grace of motion, but which 
ean reflect through its own clear mirror 
the rays of that spirit-light which once 
made the human face divine, and which 
can yet give a living expression to mar- 
ble or to bronze. And lo! there stands 
its work. ‘“ The animated bust,” unten- 
anted, it is true, by the “fleeting breath,” 
but a mighty study—an incorporate tale, 
which speaks, and oh, how much! not 
only of that consummate character which 
it was formed to express, but also of him 
who made it, of that bright genius who, 
having married a mortal to an immortal 
name, like some of those victims of un- 
earthly love of. whom poets sing, has 
perished in giving birth to the mighty 
conception with which it teemed. His 
chisel now rusts beside the mouldering 
hand which once wielded it with almost 
creative power. But the work of his 
genius will live, and his name, connected 
now with one which can never die, will 
be borne through succeeding ages as the 
vine is supported by the oak which it 
crowns and adorns. They will live to- 
gether,—and long may that union of 
grace and strength endure. 

This day is eminently appropriate to 
the occasion which we celebrate. It was 
this day which gave birth to him who 
was not only “first in war, first in peace, 
and first in the hearts of his fellow-citi- 
zens,” but whose name is the representa- 
tive name of perhaps the greatest epoch 
in human history. Of all human nativi- 
ties there is none other which connects 
itself more largely with the destiny of 
men, It was on this day one hundred 
and twenty-six years ago that Washing- 
ton was born in Westmoreland county, 
the son of a simple country gentleman. 
No pealing artillery proclaimed his ad- 
vent into the world, No churches re- 
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sounded with the Te Deum, and no pro- 
eession of Priests and nobles paused on 
bended knee to thank God for the event 
which continued the succession of an im- 
perial dynasty ; neither fé¢e, nor holiday, 
nor public rejoicing marked for him the 
expectation with which is received the 
birth of one of the princes of the earth. 
We do not know how far even the mother 
dared to hope, or whether she dreamed 
of more for him than the common suc- 
eess of life. How little prescient is man. 
In that humble chamber was cradled the 
minister of destiny. There reposed the 
infant in whose future career were to be 
garnered more of man’s hopes for pro- 
gress and improvement than had ever 
rested upon mortal conduct before; and 
there, too, were folded hands that the 
rod of empire might have swayed, if in 
heart and head he had not been too ele- 
vated to desire it, 

Here, as in so many other instances, 
Providence appears to have left public 
expectation at fault in regard to its in- 
struments. The very accidents of his 
position seem to have been arranged 
with a design to train and discipline him 
for the great struggle of his life. Ata 
time of life, when others who were to be 
actors in the same scene with himself, 
and supposed perhaps to be more fortun- 
ately circumstanced, were pursuing their 
studies in the halls of learning, he was 
surveying lands in the wilderness. At 
the age of sixteen he was already clothed 
with the duties and responsibilities of 
manhood, and braved the perils and dif- 
ficulties of that wild mode of life. 

Thus early inured to danger and hard- 
ship and thrown upon his individual re- 
sources to encounter them, the experience 
of his life must have served to strengthen 
and elevate his character. It taught him 
presence of mind in the face of danger, 
and self-reliance in the midst of unexpect- 
ed difficulties and trials. Nor were these 
the only teachings of his forest life. For 
doubtless in that close communion with 
nature and himself he learned lessons of 
manly virtue, and derived that know- 
ledge of the secret springs of action 
which is so essential to a tiiorough ac- 
quaintance with human nature in gen- 
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eral. Nor could such an experience with 
the meditations which it suggested fail to 
increase his sense of the natural dignity 
of man, or to elevate the standard by 
which he measured it. The pioneer of 
that day, as he roamed through the wil- 
derness was indeed the monarch of all 
he surveyed. Amidst the beasts of 
the forest, and savage tribes almost as 
wild as they were, he learned to stake 
his life upon his individual superiority 
over all he saw around him, and to de- 
pend upon himself for protection against 
all the dangers which might beset him. 
Unaccustomed to view man as he is seen 
in crowded communities, “ ranked and siz- 
ed” according to the orders of society, or 
dwarfed by dependence and the pressure 
of poverty or the accidents of his posi- 
tion, he learned to value him for himself 
—to measure him by the individual re- 
sources of his nature, and to look within 
rather than without for the means of 
defence and development. Above all, he 
thus imbibed that wild love of freedom 
and independence, and that stern sense 
of individualism which made him inca- 
pable of counting the costs of resistance 
if his liberty was at stake. Such was 
the school in which our fathers were best 
prepared for the great revolutionary 
struggle which awaited them. 

The effects of this training upon Wash- 
ington were manifested in the remarka- 
ble confidence which his State reposed in 
him at so early an age. When nineteen 
years old he was made Military’ Inspec- 
tor with the rank of Major, in the little 
army of Virginia. At twenty-one he 
was entrusted with an important mission 
to the French commander on the Ohio, 
and placed, too, at the head of the forces 
raised by the State; nor did she ever af- 
terwards abate her trust and confidence 
in him. But if she trusted, she tried 
him too. And, in charging him with the 
defence of her frontier with insufficient 
forces and means, she prepared him for 
the yet sterner difficulties which awaited 
him on another and greater theatre of ac- 
tion. He thus acquired a knowledge of 
the nature of his countrymen—of the re- 
sources in which lay their chief strength 
in time of war; of the difficulties which 
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were most likely to beset them; and of 
the best means by which they were to be 
rallied and supported under such trials. 
It was in this school that he learned to 
cultivate the heroic virtues of the soul,— 
moderation, fortitude, justice, and self- 
reliance. And here, too, he imbibed the 
faith that there is a might in the right 
too strong for the powers and principali- 
ties of the earth, which so characterized 
him in after life. There can be no doubt 
but that the meditations and experience 
of such a life, its close communion with 
nature, its hairbreadth escapes, and -its 
sudden revolutions must have tended to 
cherish in the mind a deep sense of de- 
pendence upon Providence, and a more 
intimate conviction of its constant pres- 
ence and interposition in the affairs of 
man. These were the qualities which 
ever after made him the master of the oc- 
casion, and enabled him to overcome its 
difficulties whether they lay in himself or 
others, for no man ever lived who could 
better command both. Who can look to 
the severe experience of his early life in 
connection with its after circumstances 
without feeling that Providence was thus 
training him for that mighty struggle in 
which he was to take the leadership and 
command ? 

He carried into this contest a natural 
genius for war it is true, but he was pre- 
pared for it by no careful study of the 
military science, by not much knowledge 
of the principles of strategy as establish- 
ed by the great masters of the art, and 
by no accurate acquaintance with the 
rules in which soldiers are taught for the 
most part to confide for success. He en- 
tered however upon this command with a 
knowledge of the secret strength of his 
country—with a perfect understanding of 
its resources, and a sufficient experience 
in the best means of developing them ; 
with a modest but firm reliance in his 
own capacity to meet in the future, as he 
had done in the past, whatever difficul- 
ties might lay in his path, no matter how 
unexpectedly they should arise, and with 
a faith that never faltered in the will and 
the power of Providence to protect the 
right. 

Perhaps if he had been accustomed to 
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study the experience of others more, and 
his own less, he might not have trusted 
so much or feared so little. But in that 
trust in the lessons of his own experience, 
and in that faith in the purposes of Proy- 
idence lay the secret of his strength. I 
know that professional critics and the 
martinets of military service are not in 
the habit of referring to Washington’s 
campaigns for great examples in the art 
of war. There were too few dazzling 
strokes in his military career to attract 
their attention to him as a great natural 
genius, and they can hardly believe that 
such an art could be acquired by experi- 
ence alone and without a careful study 
and previous training. And yet if we 
measure his military genius by its actual 
achievements when considered in connec- 
tion with their attending circumstances, 
we cannot fail to place him amongst the 
foremost captains of the world. If esti- 
mated by what he accomplished, he will 
take rank with the best amongst them all. 
He established no particular order of bat- 
tle as did the Macedonian or Roman. He 
discovered no new principle in military 
movements as was done by the great 
Prussian or the scarcely less distinguish- 
ed Theban, who in this perhaps preceded 
him. He created no new combinations 
of old principles so as almost to revolu- 
tionize the science of war as did the 
world’s chief soldier, the Imperial French- 
man. But he knew the secret of his 
country’s strength, and he had the genius 
so to plan his campaigns as to make that 
element in which its power consisted the 
predominating force in the contest. It 
was a new and untried field of military 
experiment, and yet he was fertile enough 
in resources to make head against over- 
whelming odds, without ever experien- 
cing a crushing defeat or even a serious 
reverse, He understood the relative 
strength of the two parties too well to 
hope to achieve success by a series of 
great manceuvres or striking battles. But 
he saw that the superiority of the British 
forces could only be maintained at an im- 
mense expense, owing to the distance of 
her resources, whilst the Americans en- 
joyed a corresponding advantage in the 
support of their troops from their greater 
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proximity to supplies. Time then was 
for him the great element of success. To 
protract the war was to win the victory ; 
and to do this without wearing away the 
spirit of resistance in his countrymen, to 
rally their energies and keep alive their 
hopes by making head against such odds, 
without receiving during the whole period 
a single defeat, was the unparalleled 
achievement of this great man. To carry 
out this pian, it was indispensable to avoid 
any great battle which risked enough to 
be decisive. For there the chances were all 
against him ; but for a war of detail the 
relative superiority was rather on our 
side. The American, owing to his early 
training had more of individual resource 
—was better adapted by his habits to en- 
counter the physical difficulties of the 
country, and could concentrate, for a time 
at least, a superior force to meet a partic- 
ular emergency, which could not have 
been maintained permanently in the field. 
To decide this struggle by a mode of war- 
fare in which the relative advantages of 
his countrymen were the greatest, and to 
avoid an issue in which the superiority of 
his enemy was incontestable, became the 
great object of his campaign. And what 
general ever pursued his ends with more 
ability or attained them more completely. 
With raw levies and inferior numbers, 
for many years he kept in check the main 
body of an army, which, in proportion 
to its size, was equal to any in the world; 
and struck at its detachments so constant- 
ly and successfully as to wear away its 
spirit and exhaust its energies ; and when 
a fortunate alliance gave him a temporary 
superiority in the field, he availed him- 
self of the occasion to crown and close 
the contest by a blow as decisive as it was 
glorious. 

If the conception of the only plan of 
campaign which could have succeeded, 
and the prosecution of its objects with 
consummate ability, fortitude and success, 
and that too, in the face of unparalleled 
odds and difficulties be evidences of a 
high military genius, then Washington 
has exhibited them all. During the 
whole war, he held the line of the 
Hudson so as to keep open the communi- 
cations between the Eastern and other 








States, and to close them between the 
British army and their Northern Pro- 
vinces. The ability and perseverance 
with which this was effected in the face 
of so many difficulties ought, of itself, to 
stamp him as a master in the art of war. 
From the siege of Boston to that of York 
he kept the field in the face of an army 
greatly superior in numbers, discipline, 
and all the appointments of war, and 
whilst he held it in check and circum- 
scribed its operations within narrow 
bounds, he never suffered it to strike 
him even one decisive blow. He some- 
times struck at it, but never did he afford 
it an opportunity to destroy him. If 
the battles of Long Island and Brandy- 
wine were the occasional blemishes of a 
long series of campaigns, who shall say 
that they were not forced upon him as 
necessary sacrifices to public opinion, and 
who has ever disputed the signal ability 
with which he retrieved his mistake? 
And yet it was not a month after the 
battle of Brandywine, before he fought 
that of Germantown, where accidents 
which he could not foresee, alone pre- 
vented him from achieving a victo- 
ry. Well might the Count de Vergennes 
say in reference to it, “That nothing 
struck him so much as General Wash- 
ington’s attacking and giving battle to 
General Howe’s army; that to bring an 
army, raised within a year to this, pro- 
mised everything.” But after all, the 
most brilliant period of his military life, 
was that of his campaign in New Jersey. 
With an army ill-fed, ill-clothed, ill- 
equipped, and greatly inferior in num- 
bers, he not only absolutely barred the 
mareh of the superior British force from 
New York to Philadelphia, but at a time 
when, according to all the rules of war, 
he had a right to expect annihilation, 
by a series of brilliant surprises and 
actions, he swept their detachments in 
rear, beat up their outposts and forced 
them to abandon the State. Indeed it 
may be said that, during the whole of 
the war, he so used his scanty means, 
and inadequate forces, as to hold the 
main body of the British army in a state 
of siege. It did nothing worthy of its 
prestige or its strength, it effected 
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nothing except the occupation of two or 
three cities which it held mainly by 
means of the British naval superiority, 
and the war which it maintained was 
chiefly for the means of subsisting itself 
in those places. And yet often during 
this period the regular forces of Wash- 
ington did not reach one half the num- 
ber of its enemies. In short, he entered 
upon this war with means so inadequate 
as to render the chances of success appa- 
rently hopeless. His army consisted of 
new levies which, according to the earlier 
usages of the war, were disbanded 
against his earnest remonstrances almost 
as soon as they could be trained and dis- 
ciplined. Ill-equipped and ill-appointed, 
they were inferior even in numbers to 
the veterans whom they encountered. 
Out of such materials he had to create 
everything, a commissariat, a quarter- 
master’s department and the entire mili- 
tary organization, and to maintain the 
army for many years by a system which 
was little better than one of voluntary 
contribution. The civil organization to 
which he must look for support, was 
still more defective for the purposes of a 
long and difficult war. A loose confed- 
eracy of States was governed by a con- 
gress of deputies which acted upon the 
States themselves, and whose laws had 
little more force than a mere request. It 
had neither money nor such a recognized 
position in the great family of nations as 
to enable it to command credit abroad, 
whilst its means of collecting such 
scanty supplies as the people could fur- 
nish at home were only persuasive. Be- 
hind all this he had to look to the public 
opinion of the country for the only 
power which could sustain him through 
the long and wearisome years of such a 
struggle, It was he, and he only who 
could command it—who could animate 
it fading hopes, rally its failing energies, 
nerve its determinations, purify its aspi- 
rations and reason with its wayward 
moods. He himself became the point of 
union, in his wisdom and justice, in his 
patriotism and fortitude, all trusted; to 
him they looked for counsel, and by his 
faith they measured their hopes. It was 
he only who could mediate in the dan- 
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gerous disputes which sometimes arose 
between a suffering army and a desti- 
tute government, or quiet the irritations 
of sectional jealousy. The States raised, 
as far as they could, their quotas of men 
and money in the confidence, which 
was never disappointed, that the common 
means would be justly administered by 
him for the common benefit. 

None but a character constituted like 
Washington’s could have commanded the 
public opinion of such a country through 
so long a course of adversity and trial, 
and nothing but the force of such a pub- 
lic opinion could have encountered suc- 
cessfully the combination of civil and 
military power which was opposed to it, 
Such an achievement is unparalleled in 
the history of the world, and what is 
still more remarkable it was consumma- 
ted without one violation of law or a sin- 
gle departure from the rules of virtue or 
the obligations of patriotism. Nor could 
he have thus continued to command this 
public opinion and confidence by his mo- 
ral qualities alone ; it required the union 
of these with high military talent to con- 
stitute the consummate leader for so re- 
markable an emergency. This talent he 
did exhibit throughout the whole of that 
war; paralyzing the main body of the 
British army with inferior forces, he 
stripped himself of men and means at 
the expense of some of his own noble as- 
pirations for fame to maintain the Ameri- 
can superiority in the war of detail, upon 
which he mainly rested his hopes of suc- 
cess. To hold them in check in one 
place and to overwhelm them in others 
were the great objects of his strategy, 
from which, with a rare and noble perse- 
verance, he suffered no temptation to se- 
duce him. And yet no man could be 
more enterprising, or strike more dar- 
ingly where the conjuncture of circum- 
stances justified and required him to 
stake so much upon the event. It is re- 
markable that he ventured most when 
his situation seemed most desperate. It 
was when all seemed lost that he struck 
those blows at Princeton and Trenton, 
which were the more deadly for being 
entirely unexpected, It was soon after 
the defeat at Brandywine that he made 
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the attack at Germantown, at the first 
moment that the division of the British 
forces afforded a prospect for success. It 
was when the public hope was lowest and 
the public mind was most despondent 
that the trumpet of the Leader proclaimed 
loudest, and with no uncertain sound, 
his faith in the aid of Providence, and 
the ultimate success of the cause. Then 
indeed it was that the shout of a king 
was amongst them. These things he did 
because he knew the chief strength of its 
defence lay in the public opinion of the 
country whose forces whilst maintained 
were the true reserve on which his army 
might depend with absolute confidence. 
Such were the means with which he 
wrested a mighty empire from the most 
powerful nation on earth. If then, as I 
have said before, military genius is to be 
measured by what it accomplished, need 
we fear the comparison between Wash- 
ington and the most distinguished Cap- 
tains of the world. Alexander manceu- 
vred upon a larger scale and conquered 
in battles where multitudes were engaged, 
and there were greater numerical odds 
against him, but he led a people and an 
army far superior in all the arts of peace 
and war to the subjugation of inferior 
nations, who had no common bond ex- 
cept the fact of acknowledging the same 
master. He struck with his mailed hand 
at a social system mighty it is true, but 
it was a decaying structure which crum- 
bled into fragments under the force of 
the blow, and yet he built up and con- 
structed no new organization, leaving it 
to his successors to form other combina- 
tions out of the ruins. Washington 
wrested an empire as large in extent, 
from a greatly superior power, with un- 
disciplined troops and inferior means. 
Nor did he fail to complete his achieve- 
ment. For he was mainly instrumental 
in erecting upon the ruins of the old, a 
new social system, which, from his time 
until the present, has been daily develop- 
ing new combinations of beauty and of 
strength, and has become the study of 
statesmen, and the hope and the delight 
of the friends of liberty throughout the 
world. 

Hannibal attacked an equal, and with 
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‘troops perhaps but little superior to those 


whom he encountered. Breaking over 
the barrier of the Alps he passed through 
Italy with a series of battles and manceu- 
vres far more striking than anything in 
the war of our Revolution, and constitu- 
ting, perhaps, the most wonderful mili- 
tary achievements of antiquity. But he 
failed in all the objects of the war, and 
was baffled in the final result of his cam- 
paigns, which ended in his defeat by 
Scipio at Zama, and the entire subjuga- 
tion of his country to her hated rival. If 
Washington could not have freed the 
barriers of the Alps and fought the bat- 
tles of the Trebia, Thrasymene and 
Cannz, as did Hannibal, it is perhaps still 
more probable that the latter could not 
have conducted successfully the war of 
the American Revolution with such means 
as were placed at the disposal of the for- 
mer. I hazard perhaps little, in saying 
that Washington would have made a more 
skilful use of the disaffection to the Ro- 
man power, which prevailed amongst so 
many conquered Italian States, than did 
Hannibal; nor is it probable that he would 
have permitted an entire army to march 
unmolested before his face to the destruc- 
tion of his brother’s forces on which 
rested his only hope of success. 

The great Caesar who has been denomi- 
nated as the foremost man in all the world 
by the greatest master of the human heart 
who has ever swept its chords, can hardly 
be said to have failed in any object of his 
serious pursuit; but he, too, always com- 
manded troops who were superior to their 
opponents in discipline and efficiency, ex- 
cept at that battle in which he was so 
near suffering defeat from the sons of 
Pompey. His wars were mostly with bar- 
barians, in which it is true he accomplish- 
ed great results and made few or no mis- 
takes. Butif his results were large, so 
were his means, and in his case the two 
were far more equally proportioned than 
with Washington. He was the first of 
his countrymen to comprehend the fact 
that the Roman empire had grown be- 
yond the capacity of its municipal insti- 
tutions to govern it, and upon their ruins 
he established an organization of central- 
ized power, which for its duration and 
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effects is the most wonderful of all the 
social systems which have been tested by 
time. But he did it at the expense of the 
Roman people, their power, their prestige, 
and in violation of all that they esteemed 
most glorious and sacred in their old tra- 
ditions. Rome was to become the seat of 
a greater power than it had ever known 
before, but it was no longer a Roman 
power. The conscript Fathers must now 
make a place for the Gaul and the Spani 
ard, the imperial seat of power itself 
might be filled from the provinces, and 
the mighty dead sleeping beside the Ap- 
pian Way, whose ears had been so long 
used to the grateful shout of pride which 
ushered in the barbarian chained as a 
captive to the car of triumph, must have 
stirred in their graves to hear him march- 
ing to the chief seats of Roman power, 
and to feel that the consulships and cur- 
ule dignities which for so long had been 
represented by the images that were the 
sacred ornaments of their houses, were 
now equally open to the grasp of the 
stranger. The ashes of the Servilii, the 
Metelli and the Scipios must have lain in 
uneasy companionship with those of the 
freedman and the parasites, whose mon- 
uments so far out-topped and outshone 
their own. 


“ Marmoreo tumulo Licinus jacet; at Cato 
parvo 
Pompeius nullo: credimus esse deos.” 


Mighty as was this creation of Czesar’s 
genius, it attests the fact that either he 
was unequal to the task of making popu- 
lar government consistent with exclusive 
empire, or else that he wanted the eleva- 
tion of soul to prefer the good of the Ro- 
man people and the glory of his race and 
his country, to the possession of imperial 
power. Washington’s memory lies under 
no such reproach, it is his great achieve- 
ment to have contributed mainly to the 
organization of a social gystem which has 
developed the capacity of popular govern- 
ment for extensive empire, and it is his 
glory to have proved that he worked ra- 
ther to place power where it would be 
best administered, than to keep it in his 
own hands, or to use it for selfish pur- 
poses. If I chose I might ran the paral- 
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lels between Washington and the great 
Frederic, or the still greater Napoleon, 
and show by comparing their achieve- 
ments with their means, that the propor- 
tional success of Washington was, per- 
haps, greater than either. They made 
war on a larger scale, their manoeuvres 
were grander, their battles mightier and 
far more imposing, yet neither of them 
produced results from their military ope- 
rations, so important in their probable 
effects upon the future destiny of man, 
or so likely to be permanent and endur- 
ing. Both of them possessed large means 
and neither respected moral restraints or 
barriers, if it was necessary to free them 
for military success, and the same may 
be said of nearly all the great captains of 
the world, with the exception of Wash- 
ington. Upon his military escutcheon 
there restsneither taint nor blot. Amongst 
the shields of ull the great military chiefs, 
Washington’s needs neither name nor mot- 
to to identify, for it is to be known by its 
spotless brightness. 

But I pass from Washington the sol- 
dier, to Washington the statesman, from 
the rude scenes and bloody strife of war, 
to scarcely less trying difficulties in peace, 
I follow him as he passes from the anxie- 
ties of the hot pursuit, the heady fight, 
the long drawn march, the night alarm, 
to the not less painful task of harmoni- 
zing conflicting elements in society, and 
constructing out of the ruins of the old a 
new political system, which might suit 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
and satisfy the aspirations of a people so 
anxious for free institutions as were his 
countrymen. Itis far more common to 
find amongst great military men, the ca- 
pacity to destroy old social systems than 
the organizing genius which can create 
order vut of chaos, and devise institutions 
which are adapted to the wants and na- 
tional character of a people. There have 
been none who so thoroughly completed 
this great round of human achievement as 
George Washington. 

During the war, he himself had formed 
the great central point of union, in whom 
were reposed a common love and confi- 
dence, which enabled him to command 
and direct the common exertions for the 
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equal benefit of all. During that period 
there bad been for all essential purposes 
a unity of will, because it was his will 
which governed, not by force or by law, 
but through the rare and exalted virtues 
of his character. When he resigned his 
commission, that bond of union was gone 
and the work of disintegration commen- 
ced. A loose confederacy whose govern- 
ment wanted the power to secure even 
those interests which were common, call- 
ed in vain for the means of sustaining its 
credit and redeeming the sacred obliga- 
tions of the revolution. The separate 
States each acted upon its individual pol- 
icy, and without a just regard to the in- 
terests of its neighbours. The elements 
of great social strength and happiness 
were wasting around them, and the best 
hopes for human freedom and progress 
which the world as yet had seen, were 
threatened with annihilation. Had he 
conducted his countrymen through long 
years of anxious toil and bloody strife in 
vain ; were the proud hopes and noble 
aspirations which had borne him and them 
triumphantly through the darkest night 
of the revolution to be disappointed at 
last ; should the rights and liberties which 
he had so painfully succeeded in wrest- 
ing from the reluctant grasp of British 
power be lost from our want of ability to 
secure them against violence and the ef- 
fects of dissension at hume? The crown 
and the sceptre as emblems of sovereign- 
ty, we had cast far away upon the seas 
because our people believed themselves 
to be capable of self government, and 
were we now to convict ourselves of pre- 
sumptuous boasting, by exhibiting the 
spectacle of the most pitiable of all imbe- 
cility, that of the strong man who is inca- 
pable of ruling his own spirit? No—a 
thousand times no, The great and calm 
spirit of Washington was amongst them 
as commanding in peace as it had been in 
war. Every where his voice was heard 
expostulating with his countrymen on the 
condition of affairs and exhorting them 
to union. His appeals were to their pride 


of country, their love of liberty, their 
hopes of happiness and a mighty future, 
and they were made in the name of com- 
mon traditions, and all the associations of 
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a common peril and a common glory. 
Nor were they made in vain, our own 
great State was the first to move, by call- 
ing a convention at Annapolis, and the 
work was prosecuted from time to time, 
until it resulted in the adoption of our 
present form of government. If it be 
true that it is to Washington more than 
any other man that we owe the existence 
of this government, it is a still more un- 
doubted fact, that to him chiefly is due 
the credit of its successful commencement 
and the foundation of our great princi- 
ples of public policy. Who else could 
have steered the ship of state so consis- 
tently and successfully amidst the divi- 
sions of party; who so able or resolute 
to take issue with popular prejudice, when 
the public good required it, and who else 
was capable, through the influence of his 
character, of calming down the fury of 
the people when an evil spirit possessed 
it? Of all the public men of the day, he 
alone had moral influence enough to 
rule in such a crisis, and by a rare coin- 
cidence, if not by a Providential direction 
of events, his of all the characters known 
to history, was best adapted and most ad- 
mirably constituted to encounter success- 
fully the difficulties over which he tri- 
umphed. But to do this, although more 
sensitive by nature than most men, he 
sacrificed all his sensibilities upon the al- 
tar of his country’s good. For their own 
sakes he submitted like a man of iron to 
the buffets of those he loved, and inexo- 
rable to all, but the calls of duty and pat- 
riotism, he moved like some minister of 
fate, in all the patient fortitude of a migh- 
ty spirit, to the accomplishment of his 
own high purposes, which he fulfilled by 
laying broad and deep the foundations of 
a fabric combining more of social strength 
and human happiness, than any which 
had been conceived before. Oh, rare 
spectacle! Oh, most wonderful man! 
Who before, throtgh a long career of un- 
paralleled difficulties and trials, has ever 
presented so sublime or so constant an 
example of patient fortitude and of im- 
perturbable magnanimity! Superior to 
all misfortune and quailing under no re- 
verse, he was the master of every occa- 
sion. The very constitution of his cabi- 
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net gave evidence of his peculiar genius 
and his own consciousness of power. He 
sought no unit cabinet, according to the 
set phrase of succeeding times, He ask- 
ed no suppression of sentiment, no cen- 
cealment of opinion; he exhibited no 
mean jealousy of high talent in others, 
seeking for inferior instruments, because 
such only he could expect to command. 
But he gathered around him the greatest 
public men of their day, and some of 
them to be ranked with the greatest of 
any day. He did not leave Jefferson and 
Hamilton without the cabinet, to shake 
perhaps the whole fabric of government 
in their fierce wars and rivalries, but he 
took them within, where he himself might 
arbitrate their disputes as they arose and 
turn to the best account for the country, 
their suggestions as they were made. 
Kither of these great minds was, perhaps, 
more inventive than his own, but he had 
the rarer and higher faculty of judgment, 
which enabled him to perceive truth how- 
ever and wheresoever presented, and 
which held with an imperturbable hand 
and an unfaltering eye, the airy balances 
in which are weighed the suggestions of 
human reason. It is this, after all, which 
constitutes the greatest faculty of a states- 
man, because it enables him to gather 
tribute from the universal mind, and to 
command resources far more various and 
inexhaustible than those which could be 
furnished by any one man however gifted 
he might be. I do not mean to say that 
his judgment was infallible, or that I ac- 
cord, at this day, with every measure of 
his administration ; and yet, with all my 
admiration of Mr. Jefferson, and with all 
my partiality for his general scheme of 
politics, I must say that the policy of 
Washington, when viewed with its con- 
necting circumstances, was the masterly 
work of a statesman, great in his own 
day, and who would have been great in 
any time and in any land which he might 
have been called to rule. 

It is to be remembered that he was the 
pioneer in one of the greatest fields of 
human experiment which has ever tried 
the power of man. Every thing was 
new, nothing had been explored. New 

and untried theories of government were 
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afloat. Nations were in strange positions 
of which history had no examples, and 
for whose proper treatment experience 
furnished no rules. On one Continent 
the fountains of the great deep of haman 
passion had been broken up, and were 
sweeping away so many of the barriers 
which had been raised by laws, ordi- 
nances, and governments, that it was 
difficult to say how much would probably 
survive the general wreck. On another 
a& young people were setting out on a 
new career, and under circumstances 
unknown hitherto to civilized society. 
Its interests and sympathies were those 
of the forest, but its traditions and lessons 
of experience were drawn from the old 
world, from whence it sprung. Nature 
led them in one direction, whilst educa- 
tion pointed to another. To have 
governed such a people by these old- 
world traditions, would have been to 
take from David his sling and to 
clothe him in the armor of Saul. No 
man saw this more clearly than Wash- 
ington, or felt more deeply the necessity 
for burning the ships to cut off all hope 
of return to systems which had been 
left behind them. The rules for their 
government were to be suggested by the 
occasion which required them. The law 
of their self-development must depend, 
after all, upon the peculiar circumstances 
which attended it. “I want (said he) 
an American character, that the powers 
in Europe may be convinced we act for 
ourselves, and not for others.” Avcord- 
ingly, after having established securely 
the government credit, and organized the 
great arm of the public service so as to 
command respect abroad; and inspire 
confidence at home, he cut loose from all 
embarrassing and entangling alliances 
with the political systems of Europe, and 
turning the head of the American column 
to the wilderness, he directed it upon that 
independent career of self-development, 
which has made us what we are. And 
yet how much did it cost him to establish 
that great principle of non-intervention 
in foreign affairs which was necessary to se- 
cure us those opportunities which we have 
used to such advantage. On the one hand, 
he was to hold in check the aggressive 
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spirit of powerful nations abroad, and on 
the other, he must encounter the surging 
waves of popularviolence, which had risen 
s0 high that none but he could have 
breasted them. In vain the roar of the 
people came up demanding to be assigned 
a place in the great melee of nations, 
which was going on around them. Calm 
and unmoved, he held fast against the 
press of this angry throng the door of 
the temple of war through which, alone, 
they could have passed to the accomplish- 
ment of their purpose. A commanding 
spirit, his voice alone could have settled 
the raging fury of that storm. [Ile con- 
quered peace for others; but to do it, he 
encountered the shock of war, and a 
war which, of all others, was the most 
cruel in its consequences upon himself; 
for it was a war upon the popularity won 
by the hard service of anxious years, 
and upon his supremacy in the affections 
of a people whose love he prized beyond 
all earthly considerations. It struck 
the soul, and not the body—it was a 
wounded spirit which he bore, without 
one word of complaint or reproach to 
those whose ingratitude had caused it, 
Nor did he relax the reins until he had 
discharged all his duties and fulfilled his 
high purposes. When he did lay them 
down, he left it to posterity to defend his 
memory, and to his own deeds to vindi- 
cate themselves by their consequences. 
A noble confidence which experience has 
shown to have been not unwisely be- 
stowed. He left order where he had 
found confusion, barmony instead of dis- 
cord, a government of law where he had 
found one of influence, and for divided 
counsels and the weakness of separate 
action in the States, he substituted a 
union of them all, and combined a suffi- 
cient strength to accomplish the purposes 
of their general welfare, and their com- 
mon good. The constitution was placed 
in his hands, a dry parchment, a skeleton 
form. He breathed into that form the 
life which gave it motion, and organized 
a social system, which was fitted to the 
healthy discharge of all the functions 
that are necessary to a high and progres- 
sive civilization. Well might he leave it 
to such deeds to speak for themselves, 
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and to posterity to assign him his rank 
and his order amongst the great names, 
which are the consecrated objects of 
human love and admiration in the Pan- 
theon of history. Far be it from me to 
pronounce that high judgment upon the 
great names of the Past. Indeed it is 
difficult to find amongst the captains and 
soldiers of the world with whom he is to 
be classed, any who afford a paraliel for 
him. So far as what the world calls 
genius is concerned, there were many 
superior to him, but if men are to be 
measured by their achievements, he may 
bear a comparison with the best of them 
all. He had none of that high literary 
culture which has ripened the tastes and 
improved the minds. of some of the 
greatest soldiers of the world, nor was 
he endowed with the lofty imagination 
which. seems to be one of the character- 
istics of that order of genius. He had 
no Aristotle for his preceptor, he slept 
with no Homer under: his pillow, and 
eared, perhaps, for no such companion of 
his dreams. His imagination teemed 
with none of those mighty conceptions 
which are sometimes the guiding genii 
that lead to greatness, but far too often 
the illusions which mislead to destruction. 
He had neither the learning, noreloquence, 
nor high intellectual training of Czesar, nor 
had he anything of the burning words and 
fervid thought of Napoleon which so often 
captivated the hearts of his followers. 
Like Numa, the great Roman statesman, 
he loved to commune with nature, and 
doubtless drew lessons of wisdom and 
virtue from his lonely meditations in the 
wilderness; but his mind could never 
have been so rapt in the spirit of that 
communion as to become the sport 
of its own illusions. His imagination 
could never have called up an Egeria 
from those silent fastnesses of shade 
and solitude, nor impersonated what he 
believed to be the voice of Nature into a 
creature whose love indeed was human, 
but whose wisdom was divine. Wash- 
ington’s nature, doubless, grew under 
such circumstances as Providence provi- 
ded for it, but its growth was not on the 
ideal side; it grew in its moral and in- 
tellectual faculties, in its love of virtue 
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and truth, in fortitude, temperance 
and wisdom, and above all, in that 
high faculty of judgment in which he 
was, perhaps, unrivalled amongst men, 
and which read clearly the passing event 
with a vision that could not be disturbed 
either by the false lights of selfish desires 
or the colouring of prejudice or partiality 
in which others might seek to clothe 
the subject. He stood in the midst of 
great and strange events, and if they 
were within the range of his vision, he 
read them with a judgment which was 
too clear to be deceived. The difficulties 
of his position, appalling as they often 
were, he met with a fortitude which 
never was shaken. When emergencies 
arose, his wisdom seems rarely to have 
been at fault in devising the true mode 
of meeting them. In regard to the future 
course of affairs, he claimed none of that 
prescience with which, upon some occa- 
sions, human genius in its highest forms 
seems to have been strangely gifted. A 
faculty which, after all, is rarely given, 
and always in stinted measure, and in 
which the greatest human intellects have 
trusted but to fall. But Washington 
looked for the lights which were to guide 
his feet to a higher source than to the 
suggestions even of his own intellect, he 
sought them in the maxims of experience 
and the laws of virtue. Never did he 
act upon the principle, that the end may 
justify the means, never in the greatest 
military and civil emergencies did he 
yield to the temptation to do evil that 
good might come of it. He did not 
claim to direct the future ; to deal wisely 
with the events of each day was the great 
object of his life. In his opinion, to deal 
wisely, was to do whatis right to day and 
leave the event of to-morrow to Him who 
rules the issues of human destiny. He 
believed that the laws of virtue constitute 
the plan which Providence itself has de- 
vised for human action, and that it is 
most expedient for man to pursue it. His 
great faith was, that the surest mode of 
attaining success, is to deserve it, for it is 
Providence alone which can bestow it. 
Here was the secret of his success, it was 
this faith which led him to a course of 
conduct that gave him so much influence 
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over men, and which produced good 
results because it deserved them. In 
this respect his example stands alone and 
unapproached by those men who have 
been deemed the greatest in the conduct 
of human affairs, for which of them has — 
not at some time thrown down the barri-” 
ers of law and the restraints of virtue to 
accomplish objects which they believed 
were not to be otherwise attained, and by 
whose attainment they have vainly sought 
to justify their faults? He never yielded 
to such temptations in any emergency, . 
and yet no man has achieved more. 
Faith seems to be the necessary accom- 
paniment of high genius, perhaps there 
has been no great achievement without it. 
The greatness of Columbus, it has been 
said, consisted not so much in the dis- 
covery of America as in the faith, in his 
own idea, with which he prosecuted his 
voyage. But much depends upon what 
that faith is founded, for when united to 
great capacities, it may lead to almost 
unlimited good or ill. Washington never 
could have trusted blindly to his fortune, 
as did Cesar when he invoked it to bear 
him safely through the winds and waves. 
Nor could he have stood like him irreso- 
lute on the banks of the Rubicon, medi- 
tating upon the consequences of that one 
short step at which he halted until his 
mind had lost its balance in tossing about 
on the sea of its own uncertainties. 
Never could his soul have become so 
much the victim of its own great desire 
as to have conjured up that phantom, 
which at one time wooed his approaches 
from the other side of the river with the 
strains of his zerial flute, and at another 
seized the trumpet from his followers to 
blow that unearthly blast which sounded 
in the ears of Caesar as a summons of 
Fate, and before which fell all the barri- 
ers of his country’s laws. Nor could he 
have placed his faith, like Napoleon, in 
the star of Austerlitz, which culminating 
over that field of blood, began gradually 
to descend, until it was lost on the fatal 
days of Leipsic and of Waterloo, when 
he who owned its influences, invoked 
them in vain. Washington’s was a 
higher faith, a nobler hope, for it rested 
on his belief in the strength of a good 
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cause, and the will of Providence to pro- 
tect it. * ‘“‘ The rapidity of national revo- 
lutions,” said he, ‘‘ appears no less aston- 
ishing than their magnitude. In what 
they will terminate is known only to the 
great Ruler of events; and, confiding in 
“His wisdom and goodness, we may safely 
trust the issue to Him without perplexing 
ourselves to seek for that which is beyond 
human ken; only taking care to perform 
the parts assigned to us in a way that 
reason and our own consciences ap- 
prove.” In these words spoke the whole 
man, telling the entire moral of the 
story of his life, a moral that deserves 
to be studied by all who have been as- 
signed an important part in the conduct 
of human affairs, or who seek to improve 
their own characters by lessons drawn 
from the great example of others. For it 
has well been said of Washington by 
Guizot, “that of all the great men, he 
was the most virtuous, and the most for- 
tunate.”’ He might have said further, 
that of all the great public men, his is 
the character most worthy of imitation 
by those who are to succeed him. Is this 
not the highest praise which can be con- 
ferred upon man—is it not above all 
Greek or Roman fame to be thus held up 
as the character which, of all others, is 
most worthy to be perpetuated in the fu- 
ture actions of men? Here it is to be re- 
membered that he not only attempted 
great things, but performed them, whilst 
his alone is the glory of passing through 
so many trials with an escutcheon un- 
spotted by crime, and undimmed by the 
breath even of suspicion. 

But men are great not only for their 
individual qualities and faculties, but as 
representatives of mighty movements in 
human society with which their names 
are indissolubly associated, because they 
have initiated and directed them. Such 
characters are rare indeed in human his- 
tory. There have been men enough who 
have founded dynasties and conquered 
kingdoms, but to initiate movements 
whieh impart an onward progress to the 
whole column of human society, is the 
rare achievement of ages. Such a fame 
was perhaps Alexander’s, because he car- 
ried the.lights of Grecian civilization so 
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far over Asia and Africa as to have given 
a general movement probably to human 
society. Such undoubtedly was the fame 
of Cesar, for he who founded the Roman 
empire and its institutions made the 
deepest and most sensible impression 
upon human society of all the men whose 
But 
such was not the fame of Hannibal or 
Frederick the Great, or even of Napo- 
leon. The last, it is true, destroyed 
much, but he created nothing permanent 
in the way of social organization. He 
was indeed the great iconoclast of old 
systems, but whether the field upon 
which he operated, when cleared of its 
ruins, is to be sowed with seeds from the 
East or the West, remains yet to be 
seen. 

The greatest representative name in 
the history of public men, other than re- 
ligious reformers, with the exception per- 
haps of Julius Cesar, is that of Wash- 
ington. Second he is to him in the order 
of time and in the permanent effects, so 
far of his system, but not second even to 
him if we may trust our hopes in regard 
to the magnitude of the movement which 
he conducted. If the first has been the 
most permanent in its consequences, it is 
perhaps because there has been more 
time for its development, but the last has 
effected the greater moral revolution of 
the two. It has enlarged the capacities 
of a popular form of government for ex- 
tensive empire beyond any thing that 
was known before ; it has opened up new 
avenues for the pursuit of happiness, and 
it has infused a fresh and a mighty hope 
into the human heart, whose quickening 
impulse is destined to be felt by all, for 
it is to pass along the entire line of 
march, and impart a universal progress 
to civilized man. To have conducted 
and organized beyond all other human 
agencies this great forward movement is 
the singular and unparalleled glory of 
Washington. That there was a long 
course of Providential preparation for 
this great movement, in which he was 
made the chief instrument, is to be gath- 
ered from the whole history of American 
discovery, colonization and independence. 

It was as if he had been warned of God 
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in a dream that Columbus embarked full 
of faith and hope upon that most won- 
derful and adventurous of human enter- 
prizes. With no chart save his own im- 
agination, with no guide but his own 
mighty hope, with no support bnt a faith 
so near divine, as to have imparted to 
him an almost superhuman strength, he 
spread his sails in pursuit of the ‘“ course 
of empire which westward takes its way,” 
with the noble determination to follow it 
until he should discover the unknown re- 
treats in which lay cradled a new and a 
mighty hope for man, and open up a way 
to those hidden fastnesses of human 
power through which his race were to 
precipitate themselves on vast and un- 
tried fields of experiment, in a career 
which should become the wonder and de- 
light of all who feel an interest in the 
progress of humanity. Throughout a 


long succession of dreary days the morn- - 


- ings opened on the same monotonous ex- 
panse, and as the evenings closed in, the 
horizon continued to set its broad circle 
in the mingled and shadowy confines of 
sea and sky, as if to interpose an inscru- 
table barrier between the human gaze 
and that great mystery into which it pro- 
fanely sought tointrude. The hopes of all 
others fell as the days continued to close 
under the increasing shadows of repeated 
disappointments, and new uncertainties 
gathered in with the night to darken 
with their gloom, the soul of man. He 
alone firm in his purpose and true to his 
destiny, still held his course ; westward, 
ever westward he steered his way until 
the fires of San Salvador gave token of 
the near approach to shore, and shed the 
soft lights of human habitation and of 
home to relieve the gloom of souls which 
were saddened and longing for the sym- 
pathy of their kind. Thus closed the 
noblest effort of perseverance and the 
mightiest evidence of the power of 
achievement which lies in human faith 
that the world as yet hasseen. The em- 
blem of the success in which it closed 
was light. Its mission was one of light. 
A mighty secret of human empire seems 
to have been wrested as it were from the 
reluctant grasp of Nature. The genius 
of Humanity paused to contemplate the 
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mighty field before it, ere it erected the 
altars of its civilization and the temples 
of its worship, or organized the institu- 
tions of its discipline and proclaimed the 
order of its future march. What but 
Providence could have inspired the 
thought or quickened the faith which led 
to such an achievement? A new field 
was to be opened to human enterprise, 
and a new form to be given to human 
development. Hitherto man’s progress 
had been mostly confined to the social 
side of his being. Governments had di- 
rected their efforts mainly to social 
strength and improvement, Society was 
the whole of which the individual was a 
part. If he had rights and power it was 
because society had given them. Such 
was eminently the genius of the organi- 
zation of the Roman empire and of Ro- 
man law,!whose impress is still so deep 
on the institutions of the old world, and 
to which social progress owes its most for- 
ward step, so far as human agency is con- 
cerned. But Providence opened here a 
new theatre and reversed the order of 
the march of human improvement. Man 
was thrown into a situation entirely new 
and all the circumstances of his position 
were adapted to the development of his 
individual nature. Unsphered as it were 
from organized society, man was thrown 
into the wilderness with the wants, the 
arts and the strength of civilization, and 
was yet exposed to most of the rude ne- 
cessities of a state of nature. For his 
government he was mainly directed by 
his own will, for his support and protec- 
tion he was chiefly dependent on his own 
resources, and his communion for the 
most part was with himself. Self-reli- 
ance, an intense love of independence, 
of thought, and action, and opinions of 
human nature, and of human rights, 
formed from the study of man as an in- 
dividual, rather than as a creature of so- 
ciety, must have been the result of such 
a culture. 

It is not surprising that a new form of 
organization should have arisen out of it, 
in which the individual was the unit and 
society but the multiple, and in which so- 
ciety derived its rights from the grant of 
individuals, who reserved what was not 
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given instead of conferring upon the in- 
dividual whatever he possessed. With 
such views the individual would be likely 
to deal out his powers to government 
with a sparing hand. Ile would be apt, 
too, to demand that the powers thus 
granted should be exercised by those 
only who were likely to be governed by 
the same interests and feelings with him- 
self, and that he himself should partici- 
pate equally in this exercise. Out of 
this would naturally grow a division of 
the powers of government amongst dif- 
ferent social organizations, whose bond 
‘was that of common interests and feel- 
ings. The communities thus organized 
‘would probably become the social units 
of anew government, upon the basis of 
‘ common interest, whose powers were 
‘to be exercised as far as possible by those 
‘only who were identified in political in- 
‘terest and feeling. Such would be the 
matural and orderly growth of the seed 
Of individualism which was providen- 
tially planted in the virgin soil of the 
new world, and in whose development 
‘George Washington was the chief human 
agent. The law of progress here is one 
of self-development. No man of his day 
perhaps, understood this so well as Wash- 
ington. He saw that the right of an in- 
dividual to manage his own affairs in his 
own way, if they concerned only himself, 
implied a corresponding obligation on 
him not to intervene in the affairs of 
others where they alone are interested, 
‘He appreviated, too, the rich and rare op- 
portunitiee for ‘this self-development 
which were afforded by our position. To 
‘these he directed the attention of his 
countrymen when he exhorted them to 
‘institute an “ American policy,” and to 
work out their own destiny under the im- 
pulses of their own peculiar genius, and 
with a due reference to the circumstances 
which surrounded them. To afford free 
scope to this law of self-development an 
unlimited field was opened to human 
competition. All the prizes of life were 
offered to a free and fair competition, 
and were awarded to the victors in the 
great struggles which tried their strength 
to the utmost. 

These were so splendid as :to tempt 
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sometimes the organized efforts of States, 
but for the most part they constituted 
the reward of individual exertion. The 
greatest possible stimulus was thus given 
to'the development of human energy, 
and a teeming, struggling world it has 
made for us. There is scarcely an object 
of human aspiration which the genius of 
our institutions does not hold out as a 
reward to tempt individuals to exertion. 
It imposes no condition upon his attain- 
ing it except that he shall be worthy of 
the prize. He who claims the place of 
Ulysses must be able to bend his bow. 
Did he demand a field for his labours 
and a place on which to found his family, 
it pointed him to the wilderness, and 
giving him an axe and a rifle, bade him 
to conquer it with the sweat of his brow 
from the unwilling hold of nature, and 
to keep it when conquered by the strength 
of his heart and the cunning of his hand. 
Does he sigh for maritime adventure, it 
bids him to spread his sails to the breeze 
in whatever direction his fancy may 
take him, and guarantees to him that the 
harvest which he may gather shall be 
his own, and shall not be wrested from 
him by the hand of force at home or 
abroad. Does he covet the seats of power 
or the honours of life, it says, “‘ Lo! 
there they are—prove yourself worthy 
and you shall have them ; measure your- 
self, and if you.feel strong enough for a 
contest in which you will find so many 
rivals, enter upon it, for the prizes be- 
long to the strongest.” Stimulated by 
such impulses, our progress has present- 
ed a spectacle of human energy unequal- 
led in the history of the past. The 
march of the restless column is ever on- 
ward. Forward is the ery which still re- 
sounds along the line, and if those who 
head the column ever halt again, it 
must be in the grave. Nothing can stay 
that column in its mighty march even 
fora moment; it stops neither to bury 
its dead nor to care for its wounded ; 
it pauses at no obstacle; it cares for no 
odds which it may have to encounter; 
its steady tramp and its hum of men 
have already scared the silence of the re- 
motest solitudes of the wilderness, and 
the shout of its war-cry will soon be 
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heard across the seas. What a resistless 
tide of human energy is thus sweeping 
over our continent to fulfil the decrees of 
its destiny! What an embodiment of 
moral power is thus organizing, it may 
be, to take the supreme direction of the 
affairs.of man. Tell me not of Alaric or 
of Attila, of Tamerlane or Ghengis Khan ; 
tell me not of Goth, of Hun, or of Tar- 
tar, or of whatever other destroyers of 
our race have vexed the earth for awhile, 
and who like tempests come’ and so de- 
part. I tell you that the greatest de- 


stroyer of all is now abroad, before whom. 


shall fall more of the old organizations 
of human government, more of the tra- 
ditionary institutions which fetter the on- 
ward march of man, and more, too, of 
the feebler races of the earth unless in 
some way they can be brought within the 
shadow of its protection, than have ever 
been trampled beneath the conqueror’s 


heel before. But its conquests will be 


such as shall leave no ruins behind them. 
It will destroy the time-worn organiza- 
tions of an old civilization to rebuild from 
their materials others which shall be 
more suitable to the wants of the new. 
The nations of the earth when it passes 
them, shall cheer that glorious column as 
it advances, pulling down the old and 
putting up the new, until humanity shall 
find in the institutions of society the 
means of fulfilling all its aspirations and 
appropriate aid fur the development of 
all its faculties. 

So far as human agency is concerned 
there is one man who, more than all 
others, may be said to have organized 
and directed this great movement of hu- 
man society, there is one name which, 
above all others, represents this mighty 
epoch in history, and that is the name of 
George Washington, the son of Virginia, 
the father of his country, the best and 
perhaps the wisest of all who have ruled 
the destinies of our race. A name which 
represents more of human fame because 
it has more deeply affected human des- 
tiny than any other which figures in the 
annals of man. 

It is a duty, then, which Virginia owes 
to him, to herself, and to posterity to tell 
the great story of his life in all the forms 





in which it can reach the hearts and 
minds of men. Let it be told in the 
graceful numbers of the poet; let it be 
carried down in the everlasting tradi- 
tions of history ; let it be imaged forth 
in the highest impersonations of the 
painter’s and the sculptor’s genius. There 
is a great moral in that story which 
ought to be felt by every human heart, 
for it is the story of one who alone, of 
all the great rulers of men, has proved 
by a consistent example, that in the 
midst of temptations and the most se- 
ducing opportunities for the gratification 
of a selfish ambition he preferred the du- 


- ties of life, to its pleasures, its power, and 


even to life itself. Let, then, Virginia on 
this his natal day raise the effigy of her 
noblest son before the eyes of admiring 
men; and who shall blame her if some 
touch of maternal pride should be min- 
gled with the tears of pious regard which 
she may shed for him who was the 
world’s great paragon for all that is sub- 
lime in public virtue and, all that is pa- 
tient and brave in the human soul? She 
raises this image not to refresh the foun- 
tains of her grief, not to take tribute 
from human sympathy for the soul’s deep 
wound, not to express the sad sense of 
bereavement in whatever form of utter- 
ance may be most enduring; but she 
this day elevates it in the face of the 
world to consecrate his memory in the 
best affections of every heart, and to ded- 
icate his name to the great cause of hu- 
manity, and as a common possession to 
all mankind, This is no idle ceremonial 
of grief which we celebrate to-day; but 
a State is inaugurating with the reveren- 
tial sorrow which such greatness may in- 
spire in even a mother’s heart, the in- 
fluence of perhaps the highest human ex- 
ample, which is to be as wide as the 
world in its operation and to command 
love and sympathy from every human 
heart. Long, then, may yonder expres- 
sive bronze continue to speak its lessons 
of virtue and wisdom to each succeeding 
generation of man. Let the mother 
bring her boy hither that she may teach 
him in this presence as his earliest les- 
son so much of the great story of Wash- 
ington as he may be able to appreciate 
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and comprehend. Let the aspiring yonth 
whose ambition, like Czesar’s, may have 
been fired by the study of examples 
of early successes’'so much greater than 
his own, pause to behold that calm face 
and consider its associated story of pa- 
tient fortitude and noble perseverance. 
Or should he, in his eagerness for fame, 
find that he is in danger to prefer the 
prizes of ambition to goodness, let him 
pursue that story to its conclusion, and 
learn that it was Washington’s unfalter- 
ing loyalty to duty and faith in virtue 
which endowed him with an almost su- 
perhuman strength, and made his mame 
immortal among mer. 

Is it a man of maturer years, who dis- 
appointed in his aspirations and miscon- 
strued in his best and noblest efforts for 
his race, begins to grow weary in the 
struggle and to despair of achieving any- 
thing great or even good, let him con- 
sider how sternly the great soul of which 
that statue speaks was tried and with 
what courage and faith it passed through 
the fires of a consuming strife, until every 
difficulty was surmounted and it stood 
purified and annealed by the fierce ordeal 
to which it had been exposed. Who 
amongst us all might not gather from 
his meditations, in this calm presence, 
precious lessons for the guidance and 
direction of his future conduct? Here 
then is the “genius loci” which should 
invite the universal pilgrimage of man, 
for all its influences are sacred to the 
great cause of Humanity itself. Touched 
by the inspired hand of human genius, 
that mute bronze pours forth its full tide 
of living associations which, like water 
from the rock of Horeb, may refresh the 
soul of him whose hopes and strength are 
failing under the toilsome, and it may be, 
the sad experience of his devious jour- 
ney through life. . 

This statue is not merely a monument 
to Washington, but an altar erected to 
Heroic Virtue itself, before which the 
human heart may purify its own aspira- 
tions under the chastening influences of 
the great example of the Father of his 
country, and upon which it may sacrifice 
every wild or mad desire that may be ad- 
verse to the country’s good. 
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And yet this monument itself will pass 
away when time, with slow corroding 
tooth, shall have dissipated, atom by 
atom, its consecrated dust. But when all 
its particles, fugitive on the winds, shall 
have disappeared from human view, there 
will still survive the monument .which 
Washington’s own genius has erected for 
itself, for there is a promise in which we 
all confide, that the good which men do 
shall live after them. How much of all 
that we admire in human achievement 
must lose its influence in the end, because 
it is founded in ill. The very process of 
its progress dissipates it at last, for the 


- circles of its impulse grow fainter as they 


grow broader, until thy finally disappear 
altogether on the face of the great ocean 
of life. But the good which men do in 
this life, and especially such as Washing- 
ton achieved, shall live always as an ef- 
ficient cause and a permanent influence 
in the progress of human affairs. The 
foot of the spoiler may trample down for 
a while what is best in the garden of life, 
but heaven, soon or late, will send its 
rains to wash out all traces of the step. 
Its tempered airs will visit the germina- 
ting seed, its genial light will guide the 
upward growth until by a full develop- 
ment of leaf and flower, and fruit and 
seed, it has not only completed the course 
of one charming circle of existence, but 
provided for the re-appearance of another. 
The work of him who planted the good 
seed shall live long after all traces of the 
destroyer shall have been lost and forgot- 
ten. If, then, the geod which men do be 
the charmed seed of life, which must in- 
crease and multiply in the successive 
processes of a continued reproduction, 
who shall affix limits to the growth and ex- 
istence of that which Washington planted 
as deep as the foundations of human 
society itself? Who does not believe that 
that the seed which he sowed will con- 
tinue to bear the rich fruits of human 
happiness and social progress until man 
shall have completed his destiny upon 
earth? He who bequeathes a great moral 
influence to his race, whether it be the 
influence of precept or example, shall 
continue to repeat his existence through 
each succeeding generation of men, and 
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its interest will live and grow throughout 
the whole march of the great story of 
humanity, until the book of man’s life 
upon this earth is closed forever. 


“Immortale nihil mundi compage tenetur 
Non orbis, non regna hominum, non aurea 
Roma.” 


“The cloud-capped towers, the gorgeous 
palaces, 

The solemn temples, the great globe itself; 

Yea, all which it inherit shall dissolve, 

And like the insubstantial pageant faded, 

Leave not a wreck behind—” 


And still surviving all the good which 
men have done on earth must live. It 
will live in the eternal consciousness of 
the soul from which it emanated, the 
seed, it may be, of a new life, which is to 
be constantly reproduced in the ascend- 
ing scale of a continued succession of 


higher developments from: the old. But 


I must not obtrude with profane gaze 
upon mysteries sv infinitely beyond my 
ken. It is enough for me to have pro- 
claimed that the influence of what is good 
in che reputation of man is alone immor- 
tal, and so much I was bound to say in 
justice to the great memory which we 
celebrate to day. For upon this great 
truth I found the prediction that his ex- 
ample will be felt beyond those of ail the 
princ:s and of every other ruler of the 
earth. But Virginia here raises monu- 
ments to more than one of her children, 
and as she bends over that group of her 
departed sons, she may well shed the 
mingled tears of pride and grief. Amongst 
these she will place Lewis, her bold pio- 
neer, who wrestled with the red man from 
the waters of the Holston to those of the 
Great Kanawha, and finally made good 
the title of his State to the possession of 
the Western wilderness on the bloody 
field of Point Pleasant, from which he 
drove the Indian beyond the Ohio. There 
will be found Nelson, the patriotic Gover- 
nor of Virginia, whose generous sacrifices 
and great public services called forth the 
thanks of Washington at the siege of 
York. Geo. Mason too is tobe placed there 
in the fondness of a mother’s pride, he 
whom history will proclaim as one of the 
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apostles of civil liberty, the author of the 
Bill of Rights of Virginia, the orator and 
the sage, whose vision was so nearly pro- 
phetic and whose wisdom and patriotism 
‘made him a great leader in his day. John 
Marshall is to constitute another figure 
in that great group, he whose qualities 
of head and heart were bestowed by 
Nature as if she were trying her most 
cunning hand to constitute a perfect judi- 
cial character. Unequal in learning to 
Coke or Hale, or Hardwicke, or Mans- 
field, because he had fewer opportunities 
to acquire it, he united the character of 
Hale to the genius of Mansfield, and found 
in his own resources those means of 
mastery for which they were so largely 
dependent on the assistance of others. 
Patrick Henry already stands there, a 
commanding figure in the group, the 
** Homer of orators,” whose mighty voice 
comes ringing down with the ages to star- 
tle the most listless of human ears with 
those watch-words of civil revolution and 
progress, ““Give me liberty or give me 
death!” And yonder contemplative figure, 
who needs to be told that it is Thomas 
Jefferson, the most intrepid thinker and 
the greatest political genius of his day ; a 
man who was capable of committing him- 
self, like Columbus, to the winds and the 
waves in pursuit of his own great idea, 
and of persevering until he discovered 
new provinces of thought, and found firm 
ground for the human mind beyond the 
uncertain seas which others had feared 
to pass before. 

Still the representation of the revolu- 
tionary family of Virginia is far from 
complete. The statue of George Rogers 
Clarke, like thatof Brutus, is missing. The 
Lees and the Randolphs, Madison and 
Monroe, “ sapientum que ora priorum”’ 
might well constitute another group of 
kindred greatness to these. May a long 
succession of such chapters of monumen- 
tal history continue to tell the tale of 
Virginia’s greatness and glory. 

But I must not close this address with- 
out one word of affectionate adjuration 
to thee, Virginia and bidding you all hail, 

oh most glorious mother! Take us, thy 
children with thee to the tombs of your 
mighty sons that we may learn from your 
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meditations something of the secret of 
your own great heart. Does it occur to 
you, as you bend in sorrowing pride over 
these monuments of your dead, that per- 
haps the wiser part was taken by the 
daughter of Scipio and the mother of the 
Gracchi, who refused to bear more chil- 
dren lest she should be shamed by the 
comparison of the younger with the elder 
born? Is it the secret question of your 
bosom, “* Quid faciunt stemmata ?’’ when 
you contrast your present with your past? 
I pray you, by all the love we bear you, 
to harbor no such reproachful suggestions 
in your bosom. The wealth of your 
achievements may lie in the past, but 
never was a mother richer in the affec- 
tions of her children. Every drop of 
your waters and the very dust of your 
soil are as dear to them as if they bore 
the charm of lifeitself. Your great name 
and its associations constitute the fasci- 
nation and the spell which call up the 
deepest emotions of filial love and pride 
in the hearts of your children. They 
may not add to the lustre of your name, 
but they will preserve and defend it 
against reproach and disgrace. They no 
longer bring curule dignities to your 
house, nor do lictors and fasces mark 
their approach to your door, but they 
bear you what after allis the richest trea- 
sare and best defence of a state, the loy- 
alty and devotion of a united family, 
which knows no higher reward than a 
mother’s love, and no prouder object of 
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ambition than a mother’s glory. Permit 
me, then, to say, if the love which in- 
spires it can excuse the presumption of 
the advice, that if you wish to renew, in 
some future generation, the glories of 
your mighty line, you must be true to 
yourself, to the traditions of your past, 
to the long established principles of your 
public policy, and the peculiar genius of 
your people. For how long did American 
civilization follow the line of their camp 
fires as your pioneers passed through the 
wilderness! Why may there not spring 
up again within your household the lights 
which may lead to a higher culture and 
to a happier, a more refined and a more 
powerful combination of the social and 
individual elements whose proper organi- 
zation constitutes the strength of human 
government? I believe, in my soul, that 
such would be the results of the faithful 
and further application of the principles 
of your own great school. Equally firm 
is my conviction, that the lights which 
should direct that application are to be 
found in the lessons which have been 
taught by your own sons, whose teach- 
ings have in them more of prophetic wis- 
dom than all the leaves of the Sibyl. Such 
are the achievements which would place 
Virginia amongst the states and nations of 
the earth, where Wasuineton, her own 
illustrious son, stands amongst men,— 
the world’s great paragon, the cynosure 
of his race. 
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MARTYRDOM OF THE PATRIOTS. 


Iraty 1830. 


Ay, to the rack, the scaffold, and the chain,— 
Your thousand hellish engines—bear them on, 


Ye foul and coward hangmen ! 


But, in vain! 


Ye cannot touch the glory they have won, 
And win,—thus yielding up the martyr’s breath 


For Freedom! 


Theirs is a triumphant death! 


A sacred pledge from Nature that her womb 
Still keeps some holy fires ye cannot quench ; 
Some limbs and nerves ye cannot rive or wrench, 
Some mighty souls incarnate, that shall burst 
Even from their place of agony and doom, 


As glorious, ay, more glorious than the first !— 
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And, in your cells of carnage—in your streets, 
That reek with blood, and stream with winding sheets, 
In which all vainly have your felon hands 

Striven to strangle infant liberty,— 

A bloody retribution, Heaven demands, 

And the dread hour of vengeance shall we see, 

When, in his might, the Giant, now in chains, 
Wrapt in his aggregate terrors, o’er ye stands, 

And, on the shrines and hearthstones of the free, 
The slumbering of long ages,—rives his bands, 
Avenging, in the black blood of the oppressor, 

His limbs long thraldom, his brave nature’s pains! 
Shall such as ye be liberty’s Confessor, 

And at your feet shall men be taught to bow 
In long established creeds of slavery, 

Till they forget all laws of actual bravery, 
All faith and freedom, generous will and aim, 
The honorable impulse after fame,— 
All the great gifts of Nature, while they vow 
Allegiance to your rank and monstrous knavery ! 
Ye deadly charlatans, that school the heart 
To its perdition ; crush the unfolding germs 
Of truth and genius, till they crawl to worms, 
And foul all altars! Till Heaven's goodliest guise 
Throned in man’s fotm;‘and speaking in his spirit— 
Where let to speak—shrinks into nothingness, 
Or works in shame; till all that we inherit, 
That might have kept us good, and made us wise, 
And so it may be famous, in your art, 
Grows rank as Sodom, and its rankness cries 
To Heaven for purging fires, since nothing less 
Can purify the ration, o’er whose breast 
Ye’ve spread your foul pollution; through each nest, 
Sending her vipers ; through each head and brain— 
Speeding the leprous taint, that searching deep, 
Drugs heart and intellect with fatal sleep, 
And suffers to the soul but practice vain— 
Vain sports, and vainer services, that hush 
Each noble aspiration! Or ye crush, 
With fire, and steel, and cord, if, in the flush 
Of manhood,—with a will that cannot crawl, 
One generous spirit into action springs, 
Resolute to break from the pernicious thrall, 
And prove the soul triumphant on its wings !— 
Consenting cheerfully to the death ye doom, 
If not permitted life, as Heaven decreed, 
That high estate, God-chartered, from the sky,— 
The immortal birthright, always bade to bloom, 
Preferring, if not blooming, still to bleed, 
And struggling to the last for liberty, 

Not vainly, since in very death ’tis freed ! 


- Ye slaughter,—do ye triumph? Ask your chains, 
Ye Sodom-hearted butchers! turn your eyes 
Where reeks yon bloody scaffold, and the pains 
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Ungroaned, of a true martyr, while he dies 
Attest the damnad folly of your crime, 

Even in its Carnival! His spirit flies 
Unscathed by all your fires,—through every clime, 

Into the world’s wide bourne! Then arise, 
Prompt at its call, and principled to strike 
The tyrant and the tyranny alike! 

Voices against ye speak in all your deeds 
And cry to Heaven, arm Earth, and kindle Hell! 
A thousand freemen, where one martyr bleeds, 

Spring from his place of death and make his knell, 
A trumpet cry of battle! In your streets, 

Where Freedom robed in grandeur, in long hours 
Held her proud sway,—but now, where all she meets 

Are chains, and a fierce fury that devours ; 

Upon the walls of yon great palace towers, 

The spattered brains,of the slain citizen, 

The fresh blood-sprinkled marble, and the cries 
Of spine-distorted and limb-riven men, 

Bound on the revolving wheel, or in a cold den, 
Dying of thirst and famine ;—find a tongue, 

Whose accent element-wing'd, forever flies, 
Crying for vengeance on the infernal wrong !— 
And in the bloody drops that from their brows 

Your racks wring out in life's last agonies— 

The carnage of your foul and reeking house 

Whose scarlet is a name for infamy,— 

Freedom hath put a tongue that still must cry 

With bitter taunt unto each passer-by ; 

Point to the chains he wears—the blood thus spilt— 
The guilt of looking quietly on guilt 

Revelling in riot, while the good and brave, 

Scaffold the gory homes they died to save! 


The curse, the swollen curse of cumulous ages, 
Ye have dishonoured—Heaven’s curse—the curse of man, 
Past generations—those whose virgin pages 
Are yet unwritten,—all unite to-ban 
And blight ye into blisters! Ye shall live, 
Immortal, in that Hell of Imprecation 
Ye won from tortured races; which shall strive 
In their full-roused, ne’er-dying indignation, 
To keep the memories of your guilt alive, 
In infamies, that Mercy shall not shrive! 


For ye are Nature’s by-word and her terror, 
The monste-spawned creations of her error, 
Fashioned in crime, with hearts and hopes as rotten 
As the foul sins in which ye were begotten !— 
Ye souls that gender snakes and do not perish, 
As ye are deadlier than the things ye cherish, 
Though venomous as loathsome! Be the doom 
Of life in horror upon ye! May ye live 
To seek, but never find, the sheltering tomb, 
Beholding the fair elements expire, 
The Earth that ye have striven to blast, survive, 
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To light and watch, as ye have built her pyre, 
And not permitted, in that final fire 
To purge ye of your poison,—but to stand,— 
Man’s night—ye were his nightshade—with a brand, 
That puts ye on the verge of your own crime, 
Beacons betwixt eternity and time! 


We mourn not for the Patriots! They have perished, 
As the good perish, for a deathless faith ! 

Their memories, with their cause, shall still be cherished 
Beyond all fear of overthrow or scaith! 

Their blood hath grown a principle to guide, 

Onward, forever, in continuous flow, 

Restless, resistless, as the Mexique tide, 
The spirit Heaven yields Freedom here below! 

How should we mourn them, who as stars now shine 


To light the groping nations ? 


*T were as wise, 


To weep that other Patriot of our line, 
The rock and vulture-tortured Titan sire, 

Whose crime and its dread penalty alike, 
Were his proud spirit’s glory !—It denies 

All homage but in triumph—all triumph, save 
That single one, which, standing o’er the grave, 
And on the scaffold, to the nations cries, 
Even in its latest agonies—to strike ! 


CARADOR. 
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SECOND LETTER. 


Washington. Mr. Adduwms finds it difficult to obtain bode. 


Dear Bitty—Thar is too wais uv goin 
from Richmun to Washingtun, uv coas I 
took the rong way. Ef you go by one 
way, you kin sea Mount Vurnun in a 
steembote whar Ginrul Washingtun were 
born; in the other rode, its all rode and 
no water. It follers that I diddent lay 
ize on the berth plais uv the farther uv 
his country, but went along all day un- 
twell we cum to Ellicksandry, a toun 
that ridin a hominybust thru doant 
apeer to be much. Ruther dry, ruther 
dry, and.retched to live in fer enny lenth 
uv tiem. But as fer bizness, I reckin its 
a rite peert plais, jedgin frum the sale 
vessils in the rivver. 

To git to Ellicksandry, you got fust to 
git on the Centril rode and then on the 
Orringe rode, which it brings yew finilly 
to the pint; passin sum po, flat lan, and 
agin a trac uv tip-top rollin country, with 





mountings in the distans. Besides the 
lan and the rode runnin strait is a arrer, 
—thar aint so mighty much to reckmend 
this wrowt, ixceptin it are wun thing, 
Billy, konshentshusly, thar kin mo pritty 
gearls be sean on this rode then I reckin 
in the hole wirld, and it bein uv a good 
thing tosea um enny time, it are p’tickly ao 
in cummin to Washingtun which it is the 
po’ist plais fer pritty gearls J uvver sean, 
and thats sayin uv a heep fer a man 
bawn and raist on Willises. Thar isa 
appinted time evvry day fer the car to 
past the deepos, and knowin uy this the 
gearls asembils thar in sich numbus and 
vriety that it acurd to me thar must be 
a bodin school evvry ten mile along the 
rode. Certny, frum sum cos, thar is a 
cuyus celectshin uv luvli yung wimmin 
at these pints. 

Leevin Ellicksandry, you take a steem- 
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bote, the fust I were uvver on, havin 
sean one at Rockitts a good eel biggern 
this one. Oneesy way uv travlin area 
steembote, which it shakes with venjints 
in its innards all the tiem, like it hada 
agur, and the water belo, which, ef the 
consern got blode up, is boun to droun 
you certin, ixceptin you wus a mity good 
swimmer, which I aint, bein subjic to 
the cramps uv the laags in a ordnerry 
milpon. It’s 7 miel to Washingtun on 
the kontinyully tremblin steembote, but 
it doant look nigh so fur up the river, 
which it is broad here is* a hundud Ap- 
pymattuxes at Fomvil, and nuthin to 
intrupt the vew but a few passin sale ves- 
sils. 

The steembote skufflin along the buz- 
zum uv the P’tomuck like a snaik-dock- 
ter, I stud and lookt at Washingtun, and 
lookt at it, and lookt. at it. Billy, it 
shines in the distans uv a wintry evenin 
with a strange sort uv look. Thar ‘it is, 
the grate big sitty, stretcht out upon the 
groun, with splended bildins and steeples 
and monyumints, looking like a picktsher 
which you know it is reeal; and how all 
uv it got thar, you doant know; and 
who’s thar, and what’s goin to bekum 
uv you thar, you doant know; and yew 
feal sorry fer yourself, home is so fur 
away, tho you left it like yistiddy. How 
it is with uther peepil, I cant say, but 
with me goin into a big sitty is atendid 
with a cents. uv fear and danger, which 
is vaeg, and all the werse fer bein so. 
Phe housis look mitey fine, but the sky 
over the sitty and back uv it is dark and 
distrest. But the bottim part uv the sky 
evvrywhar is sad, evin in the mornin at 
sun up, ef you look at it good. I doant 
understand it. 

Seein Washingtun in the ginrul, you 
doant’ know what you sea, unlest thar is 
sumbody thar to tell yew. I were two 
much ockyupied lookin, I did’nt ass no 
questshins. What. most ingaged my 
atentshun wus the marvel bildins, and a 
thing that when I cum to find it out were 
anuther Washingtun monyumint, the 
same is that in Richmun, bilt in memry 
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uv Ginrul Washingtun, only this one is 
a heep higher and diffrintly shapt. A 
tremendjus tall, square post of white 
rock, this one is; with the frame uv a 
hen-hous on top uv it. It sets on the 
rivver bank, and a lonesomer, outland- 
isher thing you can’t imagin. It taint 
finisht yit by a long shot. They tell me 
its to be 600 feat high, and were risin 
wrappidly, untwell the den No-Nuthins 
got holt uv it and stopt it, sense which 
nobody goes anear it, and it stands thar 
like the pizen tree we reed uv in jog- 
rafy which peepil are afeard to breethe 
the ar in the naberhood uv it. I declar 
pintidly, it are a shame fer the Amerry- 
kin peepil to do in this way. 

Next to the desertid monyumint, my 
mine was drawd to the Capitul—Capitul 
uv the hole United States; a supub ed- 
dyfiss which I wont describe at this 
tiem. The reesin why I doant, it aint 
finisht. In fac, Billy, nuthin aint fin- 
isht in this toun, ixcept it is roskallity, 
which thar is no knead uv enny futher 
apropriashuns fer the ixtenshin uy. 

When the bote reecht the warf, (warf 
is sum bodes nailed down on sum stobs, 
stuck in the bottum uv the rivver, run- 
nin out from the bank, whar you stop 
and hitch the bote and git off at,) thar 
insood anuther sean, as the Him Book 
says, uv kunfewshun and creecher cum- 
plaint, with hax and hac-drivers holrin, 
and hominybusses and peepil gittin off, 
sumthin like at the deep O in Richmun, 
but not so bad and terryfine to a boddy. 
Now I did’nt know nuthin about Wash- 
ingtun, and did’nt know whar to go to 
git to stay all nite, so I stretcht my 
year and skint my eye and nuvver let 
on but what I were intirely soun on 
the goos, all rite, upside up, good 


A fello goin by sais to anuther fello, 
he sais: 

“Dew reckin he’ll be at Broun’s?”’ 

The other fello sais: 

“ Well, I dunno; [ reckin so; Broun’s 
is a Suthun hous you know.” 

And they went on, and I went rite 





* Mr. Addums frequently uses “is” in place of “as.” 
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arfter, gittin into Broun’s hominybust, 
fer I liked the name of Broun, it soun- 
did so naterul. But I did’nt expeck 
thar was a man uv that commun naim 
in a big sitty like Washingtun. It jis 
shows how fer from the fax uv the kais 
&@ man’s idees is which spens his dais at 
hoam, seein only his akewaintentsis. 
Peepil is peepil, Billy, evverywhar, and 
they aint much bigger nor enny better 
one plais then anuther; ef ennything 
they are wuss. 

Doant you think I had anuther fuss 
about my chex, (a chek are a roun or 
square or dimund shapt pease uv mettil, 
pewter sumtimes, but ginnyrully brass— 
a brass reseat the trunk man gives you 
fer yo trunx when you git in the car, 
which you must give it back to him agin 
befo you kin git yo tranx,) arfter all my 
sufrin in Richmun? Its the trooth, 
Billy, ef uvver I tole it; and it cum, is 
1 sed befo, uv startin a Fridy. I orto uv 
give my chex toa man on the steembote 
which clext them. I wont narate the 
botherashin uv it all; but it perswadid 
me mo and mo uv the vally uv that which 
were inside the trunx which give me so 
much trubble. I sais no mo at presint. 

Way went the hominybust, goin to 
Broun’s, hax folrin behine, and sum run- 
nin ahed, grate noise inside, and the 
traviers sayin uv nuthin to 1 nuther, but 
lookin out the winders to sea what they 
could sea. Thar is housis and peepil, 
uv cose, but nuthin wuth menshin un- 
twil you git to the Smithsonium Insti- 
tewt, which it is on yo lef han is you go 
to Broun’s. This manshin are not a 
gearl’s skool, like the Buckingame Insti- 
tewt, but what the meenin uv it is doant 
apear to be ginrilly understood. Fum 
awl I cood gether, the objic is to tend 
to the wether; you’ve heerd uv the cluk 
uv the wether; well, he lives in this 
bildin, sumwhar; it bein vary large no- 
body doant verry oftin lay eyes on him. 
In regard uv its exturnels, the Institewt 
remines me uv a par uv casters. Its cul- 
ler is wred, and when I has lookt at it 
freekwently, it looks like a hole passel uv 
steepills had got lost, and wus kunsultin 
together how to git back to the cherchis 
whar they belonged. But I shill hav mo 


to say on this pint in anuther letter, 
Onqueschinubbly, it are a strange kun- 
sern. 

When we got to Broun’s, which we 
did pritty soon, I felt a fealin uv aw, fer 
it wer a imments strackcher. Its lenth, 
Billy, is neerly a squar, (but you doant 
no what a squar in a sitty is; I'll tell 
you sum these tiems,) and its about is 
high is you kin fling a rock, bilt all uv 
white marvel the frunt uv it, the back uv 
it bein commun bric, and not so high in 
the ar. Inside thar wus the same krowd 
and the same fuss that I tole you uv at 
the Ixchain in Richmun, only at Broun’s 
evvryboddy wus a grate man. 

I liked Mr. Broun. He wus a small 
man, with sandy whiskers on his jaw, 
drest jum up, and very perlite. I put 
my name doun on his book in my best 
riting with pekewlyer sattisfackshin. I 
fuHerd a Ishmun up stars loaded with 
my trunk, ixpectin the same granjer uv 
marvel I had sean on the frunt uv the 
hous to pervade evvrywhar. But I wus 
disapintid cummin to my room, and 
struck with reeal wunder and delite, 
Evvrything were so intirely natchrul, fer 
a momint I did’nt know whar I wus. 
“ Are this a room in Broun’s marvel pal- 
lis?” I assed myself. Whar is the fash- 
unubble trandle-bed with the rollin foot 
bode, whar the marvel top washstan, the 
splended bewro, the gold imbroyderd 
kertins, and things? They warnt thar, 
Billy. No, thank the Lord! The bed 
were a good, narrer, high bed, high- 
postid, but without enny teester and 
vallins—jest sich a bed as the kuntry 
afodes most ennywhar. In like manner, 
the washstan uv plane wood, with a little 
ole pitcher and bole that lookt so frenly 
to me, well knowin uv thar familyuar 
patten. The white kertin uv the win- 
der had the ginuine Buckingame frindge, 
and Billy, the lookin-glass were identi- 
cully the same which par bought when 
he went to Richmun to see Lee Fate, 
the French Ginrul which fot the Revo- 
lushun with Washingtun. Ef thar had 
bin a rag-carpit, split-bottem cheers, 
and a fier-plais instid uv a great to burn 
rock cole, the thing would uv bin kum- 
pleat. As it wus, it lookt so much like 
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hoam, I lade doun-and went to sleap 
befo I node it. ; 

Nite had cum when I riz frum my 
slumbus. Tryin to git to the suppur 
table, I got out uv doors, fer Broun’s in 
a komplekatid hous with many passagis 
and star-cases. The hac-drivers, standin 
outside with wips in thar hans, like to 
took me by vilents. Nuvver did I sea 
fools mo ankshus about 1 po man they 
had’nt heerd uv, much mo sean, befo. 
They wantid to show me the fashins, but 
what did I keer ’bout fashins, bein uv a 
sighintiffick man on bizniss uv the ut- 
mus impawtents? But a carridge-driver 
wus alwais distracktid and opinyunatid, 
doun to a nigger which drives a ox cart 
fer fodder. I cust all uv um, and went 
to supper up in the secund story. 

Brown’s dinin room aint eekul to Bal- 
lud’s. Its kunsiderably bigger, dividid 
by foldin doughs, seperatin the ladis 
‘ eetin room from the men’s, and havin a 
vriety uv tabils. Powful eetin goes on 
here, speshilly at dinner, which they 
gives you an akount uv, printid on a 
peese uv papur, named a bill uv far. I 
wantid sum cole chine and turnup sallet 
fur suppur, but cuddint git enny. Uv 
the eetin at this tavun, which it is verry 
abundunt day and nite, I kin dwell on it 
no mo, seein how long this letter drors. 

Arfter supper I set in that part uv the 
hous in tween the frunt dough and the 
plais whar you sine yo name on the book, 
& paved plais, havin seets uv hoss-har 
roun the walls, and pritty orphan okyn- 
pide by peepil which asembils heer to 
set and do nuthin. I set thar tel mid- 
nite, reedin the fisonomy uv the crowd, 
and formin apinyuns which I shill diliver 
myself uvnotnow. Neether am I a goin 
_ to give you my thots uv the genual apee- 
runts of Wushington as I sean it nex day 
day in the mornin and fur sevrul dais in 
sucksesshun. I tern to a matter uy 
higher impote. It are this. 

I foun that Brown charged Too Dollus 
and a Haf a day fur bode, with a extry 
charge uv Fifty Scents fur fier uv rock 
cole which I had when the rain cum lee- 
kin intoo my charmber. Too hocksids, 
and three lodes uv loose, cuddent stan 
this long, you may be sho: wharpun I 
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flode aroun to fine a wremmydy—in uther 
wirds, a cheeper plais, howevver much I 
diddint like cheep dvoins in this pint uv 
vew, that it interfeerd with the dignitty 
and impawtents uv my skeam, which you 
understand very well, knowin is well is I 
doo the vally uv wrispectabillyty in this 
life. 

Akordingly, arfter exercizin grate judg- 
mint in slektin the man hoom to inquier 
uv in the kase, I, (as the Bibil sais,) 
drawed nigh untoo a sorter yung gentil- 
mun which set aloan frum the kumpany, 
whar nobody cood heer me how ignunt I 
woz. He was a man of cents, evvydent- 
ly; had him a clur, pale face, without 
enny beerd; and his eye was soft and 
kunsiderin—not one uv them hard, sharp 
eyes that is alwais lookin out like a hun- 
gry shote fur shelled corn arfter it has 
eet it allup. His face was cole as well 
as pale, and when he shakt me by the 
han, he barly techt it. You’ll say this 
are a bad sine, and I used to think so too. 
But I has ubserved this, Billy. 

A jhickry cole has the whitest ashes, 
but arfter you git throo the ashes, it’s 
the hottest kind uv a cole—and nuthin 
wraps itself titer roun a thing than a 
snaik. Tharfo I dont put no overwhelmin 
eonfidents in these heer warm felloes 
that shakes you so harty by the han, 
wroppin thar fingers tite and holdin you 
longer’n you wanter be hilt, and tellin 
you afecksnitly how glad and all they is 
to sea you. 

Well, it turned out igzackly is I ix- 
pectid. This gentilmun, which I has 
sense becum well akwainted with him, 
arfter listinin indiffrintly to my cundish- 
in and lookin at me verry camly, took a 
interest in me and helpt me cleen throo 
to whar I am at this momint. 

His name wus Mr. Argruff, and he 
cums to sea me and I go to sea him. 
He’s a frenly man, certin. 

Me and Mr. Argruff was too dais goin 
roun to the bodin housis; I reckin we 
went toahundud, But he diddent goe 
with me to the fust one, becos I, bein 
like evvryboddy else, wus afeard to let out 
all at wunst how I wurnt abil, for the 
presint, too pay fur a wrispecktabble 
plais, sech as my projick dimmanded, 
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and, arfter a while, will onquestshunab- 
bly bring. So I went by mysef to a hous 
he pinted out to me, and when I see the 
lanlady, (the desentist I’ has yet sean,) 
she curtshid perlitely, and I inquired, 
techin my hat, fur a room. She sais, 

** Ar you a member, ser?” 

I reflectid a minnit, and anserd, 

“‘Yes’m, oh, yes’m.” 

She lookt at me rite good, and then 
she shode me a apartmint not much big- 
ger’n a tater-hole, nisely fernisht to be 
sho, but barly big nuff to tern roun in. I 
tole her I were a sizybil man, which 
liked elbo room, She lookt at me agin. 

“Whut Stait ar you from?” she 
sais. 

“Ole Ferginny, mum.” 

She lookt at me agin, harder’n evver. 
Then she took me to anuther compart- 
mint, uv far size, but planely fernisht as 
to bed, carpit, etsettry. It were pritty 
dark in thar, and a few chunks uv wood, 
the fust I had sean, wus smouldrin on 
the hath. She shet the dough. I felt 
commykill, but I sea the room was lit by 
a winder in the sealin, called a sky-lite. 
She sais, talkin rapidly, as wimmen most 
in ginrully do: 

“‘ This is a verry nise room, one uv the 
most kumfutable in the hous, and so cun- 
veanyunt, and yit out uv the way like. 
Guvner Peters staid here all lass sesshin, 
saying it wus a charmin room; and 
Judge Forney, he had it fur three years ; 
jest arfter Genrul Scott and the Forrin 
Ministers and thar ladies got rooms with 
me. Oh! we alwais have plesent kump- 
ny, and my boders, bein pleesed, dont 
leeve me, but this is the fust uv the ses- 
shin like, which is the reesin I havea 
few spare rooms, but only a verry few. 
The room aint cleend up this mornin, 
our made was taken sick lass nite, but 
it’s a fine room, the ferniteur is not ig- 
zackly new, which soots a singul gentil- 
mun that doant like to feel crampt. 
Here’s yo tabil, and ef you rite much, 
the lite falls strait down on yo papur. 
This winder, openin intoo the Cote,” 
(here she hisetid a winder, I thought 
warnt thar at all,) “ gives you cool ar all 
day long, speshilly in summer. I know 
you'll like to set at this winder and choo 
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tubacker, which it is the habbit with all 
Ferginny gentilmen, and thar is a fine 
wall you ken spit aginst.” 


Imagin, Billy, a squar inside uv a ice- 
hous, verry deep, bilt up uv bric, and a 
winder cut in the extreem bottom, lookin 
intoo the inside uv it, and you’ll have 
sum idee uv this winder and the fo walls 
uva high hous runnin up around it. I 
sertny like to set at a up star’s winder, 
in my cote off, uv a summur day, and 
spit ambeer aginst the neck uv a chim- 
bly, but I doant admier a room with a 
winder openin out upon nuthin but dark- 
ness and brix. 

So we kuddent agree about neither uv 
them rooms, altho one had a fine wall to 
spit on, and so we went upa flite uv steps 
to look at another room. You no she had 
verry few to spar. Well, this was a reel 
splendid room, but she assd too much 
munny fer it, and then we lookt at three 
or fu mo, but all wus too high prised. All 
the tiem I wus lookin at rooms, she was 
lookin at me in a way that made me feal 
verry cuyus, fur I had heerd that evvry- 
boddy in Washintun, wimmen and all, 
wus mighty cute, and I thought I seen 
she knew what I cum for. It’s alwais 
the way with ennyboddy that’s got a se- 
crit. How coud she know what I wus 
arfter? The thing were igsplained when 
I went to go. She diddent git mad becos 
I diddent bode with her, but jest as I wus 
leevin, she sais, 

*Ixcuse me, ser, but diddent you say 
you wus a member ?” 

When she had fust made this inquiry, 
I diddent know whut she ment, and I 
diddent know now, but I wus bleest to 
stand up to what I had sed, so I sais 
egin,— 

“ Yes’m, Oh, yes’m.” 

“From Ferginny ?” 

“ Sertny, mum.” 

“What deestric ?” 


Then it flasht upun me, and you may 
depend upon it, I felt like a fool. But I 
upt and tole her the plain fac. I tole her 
I had mistook her meanin intirely, that 
I warnt no membur uv Kongiss, but 
whut I ment wus, I wus a membur uy 
society. 
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She lafft so good nachud, I felt sorry 
I kuddent afode tostay thar and spit on 
her wall. WhenI went back to Broun’s 
and had foun Mr. Argruaff, (he dont bode 
thar,) I tole him about it, and he lafft 
and sed he must go with me and help me 
out. Sohe did. We went, and we went, 
and went, until we found a plais that he 
sed was the plais for me, which is the 
plais I’m now ritin in. 

Two dais we wus at it, and Billy, the 
Lord now, (as yo Pa sais,) I diddent 
bleeve the sivvilized wirld cuntained the 
dirty housis, and dirty, po, miserbul, ret- 
chid, slip-shod, draggledy, har-uncombed 
wimmen that I seen them too dais. Sum 
uy um look so pittyful, and sum so meen 
and feerse ; and skeersly one uv um wus 
drest desent. I swar I felt sorry fur the 
sitty uv Washintun; but then agin the 
ladies in the streat apear to have mity 
nise close, and sum uv um magniffysent. 
How to akount fur this, I dont no. 
Washintun is a unakountabul plais, men 
is well is wimmen. 

All uy um wantid me to bode at thar 
housis, and all offud me sich indeusments 
that I wood have takin at the droppin uv 
a hat, but for Mr. Argruff sayin no. One 
po, kine-harted cretur almost beged me 
to take a garrit room at her hous, reck- 
ummendin it higlily. 

“It’s a sweet, little room,” she sais, 
“retired, and havin a good vew uv the 
Avnew,”’ (that’s the main streat in Wash- 
intun,) “and you wont bump yo hed in 
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it. Thar is no fire-plais, but it’s rite 
warm ixcept in ixtreme cole wether, and 
you need’nt bump yo hed ef you be keer- 
ful to stoop. It’s nisely furnisht, and 
the sealin slopes a little, but you wont 
bump yo hed in the middle uy the room, 
and you are rite tall too.” 

The po cretur seamed to think all wus 
rite ef I diddent bump my hed. I ixpect 
hern has been bumpd, and she is techtin 
the brane. Anuther reckmendid her at- 
tentive mades, anuther her nigger boy, 
anuther this, and anuther that. All had 
sum grate men livin with um, and all 
lookt as if they safferd much frum sum- 
thin or ruther. I inclien too the apin- 
yun that menny uv them drinks. They 
tell me the hole town uv Washintun is a 
bodin hous, and that the po wimmen that 
keeps boders is increesin wrappidly 
evvry year, and with thar increase thar is 
a increase uv misry, you may rest 
ashode. In fac a bodin hous keepin wo- 
mun is a sine bode of misry, nuthin mo, 
igsept in a few kases. 

When finely I got to whar I now am I 
sed to Mr. Argruff, it were hard work to 
git sootid. Yes, he sed, but I had hada 
eesyer time and better luck than most 
peepil that cum to this sitty to sojern, 
and I reckin maybe he’s rite. I stop 
heer, sendin my luv to all inquirin frens, 
and keepin in resurve a thousan things 
fur my necks. Good-bi, Billy. 

From yo faithful fren, 
Mozis Appums., 
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VERNON GROVE; OR, HEARTS AS THEY ARE. 


(COPY-RIGHT SECURED.) 


CHAPTER X. 


I will away 

And gather balm from a sweet forest walk ! 
There, as the breezes through the branches 

sweep, 
Is heard aerial minstrelsy, like harps 
Untouched, unseen, that on the spirit’s ear 
Pour out their numbers ‘till they lull in 

peace 
The tumult of the bosom. 

Hannah Gould. 


“On the road—the lonely road, 
“Under the cold, white moon, 
“Under the ragged trees he strode ;— 


“ There was a step, timed with his own, 

“ A figure that stooped and bowed; 

“A broad white knife, that gleamed and 
shone 

“Like a splinter of daylight downward 
thrown 

“And the moon went under a cloud.” 


As Vernon became more accustomed to 
the loss of his sight and the night in 
which he groped, the footpaths more fa- 
miliar and the strange horror of entire 
darkness less painful, he relinquished oc- 
easionally the companionship of an attend- 
ant, and learned to love the deep solitude 
of the woods, taking a kind of pride in 
being able to dispense with the surveil- 
lance which always seemed to him to be 
inseparable from the guidance of his 
servant. But just as he congratulated 
himself upon his freedom, an event occur- 
red which made him realize to the full 
extent his helplessness, and that though 
of almost Herculean proportions, his 
strength now availed him nothing. This 
lesson he learned, and also with it 
another, of infinitely more importance , 
he learned that he had advariced one step 
towards self-government, and that his 
pride of character, which was one of his 
besetting sins, was, in a measure, sub- 
dued by the incident which is about to be 
related. 

On the outskirts of Vernon’s land, near 
the open road, there lay a spring, sur- 
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rounded by a rustic construction in a 
most romantic dell, over which hung 
large, drooping forest trees, shutting out 
the sunlight and making it a quiet and 
secluded place. The lulling sound of the 
tinkling water, as it coursed over the 
pebbles in a succession of endless riva- 
lets, was music to Vernon’s ear, and 
feeling quite at home there, he would 
dismiss his servant until some stated 
hour, when either he, or Sybil, freed from 
her attendance upon her grandmother, 
would seek him and conduct him home. 
The early stars or twilight moon often 
found him dreaming there, and his 
calmest hours of contemplation were 
spent in this favourite spot. 

One evening as William Banks, the 
boy whom Vernon so unfeelingly had 
caused to be punished, was returning to 
his home, rather later than usual from his 
work, he noticed a man of suspicious ap- 
pearance lingering around the precincts 
of the spring, and as he was evidently a 
stranger, he concluded that he could be 
there for no good purpose, and cautiously 
following his footsteps, he soon thought 
that he had discovered the object which 
had brought him to the place, The 
man, with noiseless tread, parted the 
thick branches which grew interlaced 
around the spring, and peering in, 
seemed, by the expression of his counte- 
nance, satisfied with what he saw therein, 
and soon disappeared, closely followed by 
William, who, the instant that he had 
command of the scene unfolded to him, 
stopped for further enlightenment as to 
the intruder’s intentions. 

Iie saw that Vernon lay on the soft, 
moss-crowned bank in a deep sleep, the 
moon lighting up his whole figure, and 
that the man, stepping forward, ap- 
proached him softly, bending at length 
over him, as if to ascertain if he were 
really quite unconscious of his presence, 
Then William saw further that he drew 
a knife from his belt and laid it upon the 
mound beside him, ready it would appear, 
to use in an emergency ; next the watcher 
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beheld him deliberately kneel by Vernon, 
and with some sharp instrument sever 
his watch from the chain, at last pro- 
ceeding to rifle his pockets. 

The spectator of this strange, bold 
proceeding, stood for a moment passion- 
less and unmoved—there was a memory 
in his heart which had been burnt there, 
he feared never to be effaced, it was sim- 
ply a@ disgrace, which he, the helpless 
one, at the mercy of a robber and an 
assassin, bad brought upon him who was 
a witness of the scene before him, and 
he felt that he was at last avenged, but 
it was only for a moment; his better na- 
ture returned to him and he acted accor- 
dingly. 

Watching his opportunity, and he had 
to be circumspect, feeling that though he 
was a strong, tall lad, he was no match 
for an experienced ruffian with a knife at 
his command, he leapt suddenly down 
into the ravine, and snatching up the 
knife, which he threw some distance 
away, caught hold of the kneeling rob- 
ber’s arms, and pinioning them from be- 
hind, forcibly held him down. 

With a terrible oath, the man tried to 
extricate himself, and Vernon awoke 
only to grope about bewildered and 
alarmed. In a voice almost inaudible 
from the effort, very nearly beyond his 
strength, which he was muking to keep 
the struggling man in his grasp, William 
made him understand the state of things, 
and Vernon, grateful to his rescuer, but 
unable to be of any service to him, had 
no other alternative than to call loudly to 
his servant, whom he expected momently. 
It would be impossible to describe the 
tumult of feelings raging in Vernon’s 
breast as he stood there in his helpless- 
ness. Once, it would not have been thus; 
trained to feats of strength, surpassing 
all his companions in agility and skill, 
and in all that called forth muscular 
power, stalwart, tall and commanding, 
with a breadth of chest that seemed as if 
it would defy the blows that most men 
might be able to give it, he chafed like a 
caged lion, a very Sampson in an angry, 
inward struggle, but this agony of endu- 
rance availed him nothing. Happily, 
John was at no great distance, and has- 
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tened promptly to the spot, where, with 
the assistance of William, whose strength 
was now nearly overspent, he succeeded 
in securing the man. 

He was a hardened looking ruffian, this 
intruder upon that peaceful glen, and 
Vernon discovered that he had but lately 
been dismissed from the county jail, and 
becoming acquainted with his secluded 
habits, had determined to replenish his 
purse from Vernon’s before venturing 
into the world again. The man, in his 
confession, owned his intention of killing 
his victim had he made any resistance, 
but William’s sudden appearance had de- 
feated all his plans. It was thus that 
the boy, so persecuted once, found him- 
self suddenly raised to a position of 
importance, but he looked for no re- 
ward or favor from him, who had so cru- 
elly denied all favors at a time when he 
needed them much more than in the 
present instance. 

When Sybil heard of Vernon’s provi- 
dential escape, her whole soul lifted 
itself in thankful prayer to God for his 
preservation, but when she learned to 
whom he had been indebted for his safe- 
ty, and life perhaps, a glow of triumph 
lit up her face, for she had long felt a 
security in the boy’s rectitude of charac- 
ter, and she was curious to know how 
Vernon would act towards his deliverer. 
Her interest in William Banks had been 
of no negative sort, for ever since his dis- 
grace she had been a constant visitor 
at his mother’s cottage, and in her own 
gentle way, she had soothed the inmates 
there by telling them that a first step 
towards evil was often the last, and that 
she had not lost confidence in the offender 
if he felt contrition fur what he had done, 
and by timely counsel and gifts of books 
and needful clothing, she won the love 
and respect of the household, and the 
right to speak encouragingly to the boy. 
Now she felt that ber trust had not been 
misplaced, for it was this apparent, entire 
forgetfulness of Vernon’s punishment in 
defending him with so much bravery, 
which convinced her that the lad was not 
utterly depraved, and that she had not 
sown the good seed of advice and sympa- 
thy in vain. 











With a strange, eager interest she 
waited for some demonstration of grati- 
tude upon Vernon’s part, but that reserve 
which he knew so well how to assume, 
was an effectual barrier to every thing 
like confidence, and thus a week passed, 
a miserable week to Sybil, who feared 
that, among other faults of character 
which beset her adopted brother, fore- 
most would be ranked that of ingrati- 
tude, but at the end of the week, rather 
a formal summons from Vernon for her 
to come to him in the library, made her 
anticipate that it would lead to some 
course of action on his part, which would 
clear him from this new charge. 

‘Something is to be done about this 
lad, this William Banks,” he said as she 
entered his presence, ‘‘ you know it and 
I know it Sybil, what must it be?”— 

Sybil spoke out boldly for the boy. 

“Do what the noble part of your na- 
ture bids you,” she said. 

“ What! send for this cottager, this 
boy who but two years ago ”— 

“ Stop, Mr. Vernon,” said Sybil, arrest- 
ing his words with her hand laid upon 
his arm, “leave that unsaid ; do not speak 
about what he has been, but what he is.” 

Vernon trembled under that light 
touch, and that gentle rebuke. 

‘“‘Well, then,” he continued, “you 
would have me send for this cottager, I 
know it, though you have not said one 
word to influence me, but I feel it here 
in my heart, Sybil, and tell him that I 
owe him my life, that his bravery was 
unparalleled, his presence of mind extra- 
ordinary, and besides this, you would 
have me reward him by some post of 
trust and honour—is it not so, Sybil ?” 

His voice softened as he spoke, and 
Sybil caught his hand gratefully—since 
eye could not reply to eye, it was but 
another way of showing her approval 
of what he had said. 

“You refer this all to me, Mr. Ver- 
non,” she said, ‘‘ but you know it emanated 
from what is honourable in yourself, and 
if you do it, it will be just what is right 
and just what is noble.” 

Vernon smiled, but his lip quivered, 
too, as if some new and blessed experience 
were stirring the very depths of his soul. 
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“Send for the lad, Sybil,” he said at 
last, ‘‘ here and at once!” 

A second time was William the cotta- 
ger sent for to the house at Vernon 
Grove, but under what different circum- 
stances! The boy advanced with a 
modest, though not downcast look into 
the hall, where Vernon and Sybil stood 
to meet him, the former holding out his 
hand to welcome him, but he scarcely 
understood the action in that cold, proud 
man, and Sybil, taking the hand of each, 
placed them one within the other. 

“T owe my life to you, William,” said 
Vernon in gentle tones,—‘“ a young man 
of your age, and just entering manhood, 
needs sometimes a helping hand to lead 
him on to success ; you must look upon 
me as your friend, and tell me your 
wants. Would you like to go to the city 
and earn a livelihood there, or would you 
rather be advanced to some station of 
trust here in the country? Only let me 
know your wishes and they shall be 
gratified, by one who, when in a passion- 
ate mood, was not generous enough to 
make an allowance for a first youthful 
fault.” 

A thrill swept through the chords of 
Sybil’s heart ;—surely this was not the 
Vernon she had known, once so unfor- 
giving and tyrannical, nor did she wonder 
at the glow of pride that lit the upturned 
face of the lad as he listened to Vernon’s 
noble words, 

“You thought that you were acting 
right,” returned he, and so did your duty, 
sometimes I think, for the best, too; for 
it was my punishment, after all, that led 
Miss Gray to our cottage, and we have 
all been better and happier since she 
came. I would thank you, sir, not to 
allude toa reward for an act which any 
one with courage would have done ; there 
is only one thing that I desire, and that 
is, that you would forget that I ever lost 
sight of my duty so far as to stoop to the 
wicked ways of a thief.” 

“TJ will forget it,” said Vernon warmly, 
only to remember that you area noble 
and worthy being, and that you may 
count upon me as your friend for life,” 

Sybil lay down to rest that night with 
a grateful, happy heart, for besides the 
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conquest which she felt that Vernon had 
made over himself, he had empowered 
her to have the widow and her family re- 
moved to a comfortable cottage upon his 
own land, and William, besides oversee- 
ing his employer’s affairs, was to be 
presented with a little farm which would 
yield him a certain income. 

And Sybil, Sybil, was to be the Lady 
Bountiful, through whom the grand 
changes were to come to pass. No won- 
der that golden visions floated about her 
in her dreams, and that her day thoughts 
were surrounded with a rosy halo, for she 
was tasting a new pleasure, and that 
through Vernon’s kindness, the luxury of 
practically doing good. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Oh! watch me, watch me still 
Thro’ the long night’s dreary hours; 
Uphold, by thy firm will, 


Worn Nature’s sinking powers. 


While yet thy face is there, 

(The loose locks round it flying,) 
So young, and fresh and fair, 

I feel not I am dying. 


But while those pitying eyes 
Are bending thus above me, 

In vain the death-dews rise,— 
Thou dost regret and love me! 


Thy fond and pitying smile 
Shall soothe my painful waking, 
Thy voice shall cheer me, while 
The slow gray dawn is breaking. 


[ Mrs. Norton. 


The shock that Vernon had sustained, 
together with his sleep in the damp neigh- 
bourhood of the spring, were more dis- 
astrous in their consequences than could 
at first have been imagined; for one after- 
noon shortly after, when Sybil came into 
the parlor equipped for a walk, she found 
him lying upon a couch with a flush like 
that of fever upon his face. He was sel- 
dom ill, and his powerful frame and 
strong athletic limbs looked as if they 
could not be bound by the chords of sick- 
ness ; but while Sybil looked at him and 
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heard his heavy, irregular breathing as 
he lay with contracted brow, she intui- 
tively felt that he was suffering, and 
questioned him. Vernon acknowledged 
a dull pain in his head and a burning 
thirst, treating the matter lightly, and 
making his usual preparations for his 
evening stroll, but a sudden faintness 
overtook him, and towards night his ill 
feelings so continued to increase, that he 
himself at last proposed to send for 
medical aid. 

The physician at once declared that he 
was very sick, and that he required the 
most attentive care, and thus a new of- 
fice devolved upon Sybil, who placed her- 
self under the teaching of the house- 
keeper who was an excellent nurse and 
had attended Vernon in his former ill- 
ness. With untiring footsteps she passed 
from her grandmother’s room to his, and 
with her gentle ministrations relieved 
them both, winning many a word of ap- 
proval from the more experienced nurse, 
who was glad of the young eyes and 
hopeful nature of Sybil to bear her 
company. The responsibility increased 
each moment, for Vernon grew rapidly 
ill, the fever raging with unabating vio- 
lence, until at last he sank into utter un- 
consciousness, 

To such anxiety of mind as Sybil now 
felt, she was a stranger, and the new 
experience bewildered her, and though 
she did not at first know the extent of the 
danger of her friend and guardian, she 
felt that such an illness was a terrible 
thing, and her heart was sorely troubled 
for the strong, proud man who lay bereft 
of strength and pride, and with unfail- 
ing patience she watched and waited 
upon him. Sometimes she thought that 
if ever there could be a return for all the 
benefits which she had received from him, 
the hour had come to give it, and that de- 
votion on her part would be but a proper 
offering in exchange; but her motive at 
other times for thus expending her ener- 
gies in watching day and night at his 
bed-side, was only what any sick and 
suffering fellow-creature might expect, 
namely, Christian kindness and sympa- 
thy. 

Up to the time of his unconsciousness 
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he was only content when she was in his 
presence, and was restless and complain- 
ing when she left the room to attend to 
her grandmother’s wants, but now 
that restlessness was over, the stupor 
which had succeeded was oblivion to all 
that was passing around, and at this stage 
of his illness Sybil had a new and unex- 
pected trial. 

The physician, who was a kind and 
fatherly man, called her to him one day 
when she thought that Vernon, from some 
new symptoms which had appeared, more 
than ever required her watchful vigils, 
and gently laying his hand upon her fair, 
young head, told her that it was early in 
life for such trials to fall to her lot, but 
that he must prepare her for the worst 
by informing her that in all human proba- 
bility Vernon would die. The disease 
had baffled his skill, and although he 
would try every endeavor to save his 
patient’s life, still, unless some almost 
miraculous intervention, which he could 
not foresee then, interposed in the natural 
order of events, he said, that his patient 
must shortly breathe his last. He then 
dictated a letter to her which he told her 
she must send at once to Isabel, acquaint- 
ing her with the sad intelligence, but in- 
forming her at the same time that it 
would be useless in her to attempt to see 
her brother, as should the worst happen, 
it would be before she could arrive at 
Vernon Grove. The physician knew 
something of Isabel’s character, and felt, 
even had there been time, how out of 
place she would be by the sick man’s 
couch, with her restlessness and worldly 
thoughts and manners. 

Poor Sybil, she received the dreadful 
intelligence with a cold chill which made 
her speechless, but the conviction that if 
she were not calm, and did she not put on 
a courage which she was far from feeling, 
there would be none to act, gave to her 
appearance a quiet dignity which even 
deceived the kind-hearted physician, who 
called her a heroine, and praised her self- 
possession ; but could he have seen her a 
moment after he left her, with a death- 
like pallor on her countenance, and have 
heard the simple ejaculation, “God help 
me,” which burst from her white and 
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quivering lips, he would scarcely have 
called her a heroine then. 

Still he might live, hope whispered, 
and if human care and attention can 
avail, he must live, she said to herself, 
even if her own strength and life were to 
ebb away by the side of Vernon’s couch, 
What mattered it if he woke from that 
death-like stupor to find her dead; ay, 
what mattered it? Had he not made the 
world beautiful to her by his teachings, 
his sympathy ; what would it be without 
him? Thus Sybil reasoned in behalf of 
her teacher, her benefactor, her brother, 
her friend. 

The physician had told her that there 
was a crisis in his disease, on the other 
side of which lay either life or death; 
scarcely the former, however, and almost 
certainly the latter; should he die, he 
would pass away quietly and gently into 
another state of being, like a child going 
into a slumber, for there was no strength 
within him to do battle with the grim 
tyrant; but should he live, as quietly 
would he wake again to earth and its 
many trials, and as long as there was a 
ray of hope Sybil’s hope was strong. She 
could not, would not, believe that Ver- 
non was about to pass away from her 
sight forever ; she shuddered, too, at the 
thought of how ill prepared he was for 
such a change, and fervent prayers for his 
recovery were unceasingly upon her lips. 

On the morning after her conversation 
with the physician, death indeed seemed 
to have the mastery over life upon the body 
of the unconscious invalid, for his high, 
white brow was whiter than before, and 
his hands seemed like ice within her own, 
but even then, when almost hoping against 
hope, a prayer burst from her lips in the 
fulness of her heart, and with a passion 
and energy which were almost foreign to 
her calm equable temperament, she inter- 
ceded for the life of her guardian. 

“Oh, God,” she said, in the simple 
language of her guileless heart, ‘“ spare 
him, spare him who has been to me a 
friend, guide, teacher, who has work upon 
earth yet to do, and who, though shut out 
from Thy blessed light, still sympathises 
with those who enjoy what is denied to 
him. If Thou dost take him he is in Thy 
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hands, Thou art forgiving, oh God; but 
if in Thy mercy Thou dost see fit to keep 
him here on earth, may this new trial 
and suffering have brought him nearer to 
Thee to do Thy will, for with Thee is 
life—-without Thee and Christ, spiritual 
death—Amen.” 

As Sybil knelt by the bed-side of Ver- 
non, her face buried in her hands, and 
her sobs breaking out unrestrained from 
her over-burthened heart, she heard that 
soul-felt ‘“‘Amen” echoed so softly, yet 
distinctly, that she started to her feet, 
wondering if the word had come from a 
spirit or from the pale lips before her. 
He had said it, he lived! He had passed 
from the shadow of the grave into life 
once more, and had heard that earnest 
prayer. A smile was on his face, but 
tears were silently coursing each other 
down his pallid cheeks. Softly Sybil 
wiped them away, and leaning over him, 
while trying not to show any emotion, she 
asked him if he needed anything, and 
told him calmly how great a danger he 
had passed and how necessary it was to 
his recovery that he should not exert him- 
self at all. 

“Oh, that I had passed away,” he mur- 
mured, ‘‘in that deep unconsciousness— 
it is so fearful to awake again to life, its 
disappointment and trials, and its blind- 
ness.” 

“Hush,” said Sybil softly, laying her 
hand, with its velvet softness, caressingly 
upon his brow,” murmur not against 
what God has done—He may have brought 
you low to raise you again for some good 
purpose, some great joy.” 

Joy for him! Ah, that might be, he 
thought, if she loved him, if the voice 
that had called him back to life had called 
him back to love, too, if he had youth 
and sight to win her for his own, but 
these were not the days of miracles. Re- 
membering his vow of old, he put a check 
upon his thoughts and tongue, and an- 
swered her not, but his brow contracted 
with the effort as though spasmed with 
pain. 

“We must not talk any more,” she 
said, lifting the waves of bright, soft 
hair that lay tangled upon his brow; 
“our good doctor will be here directly, 
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and he will ask me if I have been faith- 
ful to my precious charge.” Then he lay 
still and hushed under the heavenly spell 
of her gentle words and soft touch, as 
she smoothed into something like order 
the rebellious locks of his hair until she 
thought that he slept, and then sat down 
quietly, afraid to leave him and yet watch- 
ing anxiously for the entrance of some 
one to whom she might impart the joyful 
tidings. 

“Oh, Sybil,” he said at last with a 
voice of anguish and tenderness which 
almost betrayed his secret, “your watch- 
fulness, your devotion, have cured me of 
this almost fatal fever, but there remains 
a pain incurable, which you know not of, 
here, deep, deep in my heart, which is 
beating forever with the same throb of 
anguish ; God cannot still that and bid it 
be calm, though He can give life and take 
it.” 

“Poor, tried, weary heart,” she an- 
swered softly, as though she were sooth- 
ing a grieved child; then dashing away 
the tears that would come to her eyes for 
very pity of his weakness, she continued 
earnestly, ‘‘God can do all things, Mr. 
Vernon, for those who love him; do you 
not remember those beautiful words? 
‘Tenderly His finger touches the stains 
of our hearts and defines the misery of 
our lives,’ But to be loved and cared for 
by Him, we must love Him too, will you 
not try to do this ?” 

“ Yes, if you will teach me how, Sybil,” 
he answered, Sybil pressed his hand but 
did not answer. She felt a new joy in 
her heart; she might be the means of 
training a soul for a purer life; she was 
weak, truly, for the task, but God was 
on her side, and her reply to his question 
was simply that gentle pressure which the 
blind man understood, and a scarcely 
audible prayer breathed for him, for her, 
Sor both. 

The entrance of the physician put an 
end to further conversation, and it was 
well that he came, for the unusual excite- 
ment was anything but beneficial to Ver- 
non. 

“By almost a miracle you are raised 
from a very critical state to one of com- 
parative security,” he said seriously, “but 
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your little nurse must keep you very 
quiet, noting the slightest change, for a 
relapse would be fatal in your present 
weak state; and any conversation long 
continued, or any excitement, would be 
apt to throw you back again.”’ 

Thus warned Sybil did her duty to the 
utmost; she would neither converse her- 
self, nor allow Vernon to engage in any 
conversation on his part, and a busy and 
important person she became, flitting like 
a spirit of peace from room to room, the 
servants looking up to her with respect, 
and even the old housekeeper praising 
her for her untiring industry and devo- 
tion. This self-abnegation had its re- 
ward, for Vernon gradually recovered his 
strength, and though not able to leave 
his room for some time, each day added 
fresh vigor to his wasted frame; and as 
gradually she felt that she was gaining a 
recognised influence even over that stern, 
unbending will. 

“Ts Sybil here?” asked Vernon one 
afternoon after waking from a refreshing 
sleep, “yes, I know that she is, for the 
air is softer for her presence, there is a 
balmier breath floating above and around 
me. Yes, Sybil must be here; where is 
she, and what is she doing?” 

“You have guessed aright,” she an- 
swered playfully, ‘‘ but because you are 
feeling better and stronger with coming 
health, you must not be led away by your 
imaginings to pay such far fetched com- 
pliments. I am seated by a window look- 
ing at the last foot-prints of Winter some- 
times, and sometimes reading passages 
from a good book.” 

“It is a long time since my pupil has 
read to me, will she read to me now? 
along with this fine elastic air around me, 
let her voice come to me like the tuneful 
reed of woodland shepherd, as it did in 
days of yore.” 

Sybil half smiled at his persistent com- 
plimentary tone, then looked serious 
enough as her eye rested upon the book 
that she was holding; history, poetry, 
novels, science, all these had she read 
aloud to Vernon, but never that. Would 
he listen patiently, or would he ask for 
something lighter, and to his ken, better ? 
She would try him—it was worth the 
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trial, his displeasure was nothing com- 
pared with what she thought seemed 
clearly to her, her duty, and unfalteringly 
and feelingly she read from the page 
which lay open upon her lap. 

“The Lord is my shepherd, I shall not 
want. 

“He maketh me to lie down in green 
pastures: He leadeth me beside the still 
waters. 

“He restoreth my soul, He leadeth me 
in the paths of righteousness for His 
name’s sake. 

“Yea, though I walk through the val- 
ley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil, for thou art with me, thy rod and 
thy staff they comfort me. 

“Thou preparest a table before me in 
the presence of mine enemies; thou 
anointest my head with oil, my cup run- 
neth over, 

“Surely goodness and mercy shall fol- 
low me all the days of my life, and I will 
dwell in the house of the Lord forever.” 

Sybil made no comment upon what she 
had read, nor did she allow Vernon to do 
so, for she arose and left the apartment, 
imagining that he had food enough for 
thought in the beautiful words he had 
heard. 

The next afternoon as she was seated 
in the same spot with the same book be- 
fore her, great was her delight at hear- 
ing Vernon request her to read aloud 
again, leaving her to the choice of what 
it should be. She chose, as she had done 
the day before, feeling that one step was 
gained, and when he bade her pause so 
that he might speak of the beauty of 
some particular passage, she knew that 
the ice of indifference was broken; and 
it came to pass that after Vernon’s re- 
covery the Bible still continued to form a 
part of their daily reading. Vernon 
listened to it, but too often as a critic, 
though Sybil reasoned rightly when she 
said to herself that even then it was a 
great gain, and that perhaps when he 
came “to scoff” he would “remain to 
pray.” 

As the winter passed away and the 
Spring came in with joyous step, a very 
maiden in the first flush of youth, bright 
ening everything she looked upon and 
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smiling upon earth and sky, Vernon’s 
recovery seemed established, and each 
day added somewhat of his old vigor to 
his step, each day his proud look came 
back more strongly marked upon his face, 
not the defiant look which made Sybil 
liken him to a tree struck by lightning, 
and though blasted, towering upwards to 
to the sky, but a softened pride, as though 
the tree were scathed only, and struggled, 
erect still, for life. He was happier, far 
happier, too, than he had been for years, 
for he had a tranquil security in the 
present which soothed and satisfied him. 
First he felt how exclusively Sybil was 
his own, at least until some one more 
fortunate than himself came to claim her, 
and again he knew that he was a better 
man. Gone were those quick flashes of 
temper which so often interfered with 
his peace of mind; gone was that miser- 
able depression of spirits, which not only 
affected his own well-being but that of 
those around him, and those querulous 
repinings against fate had given place if 
not to submission, to a quiet acquiescence 
in his condition, and though he was far 
from his ideal of a good man, and farther 
yet from Sybil’s, still the progress was 
upward not downward. 

Ithas been said that “theheartin waking 
wakes the mind,” and perhaps all of Ver- 
non’s happy change of character could be 
traced to Sybil’s influence and the strong 
love which had budded a while ago, and 
had now burst into full flower, which he 
wore, truly enough, concealed ; not on his 
breast but in it. Even granting this, 
Sybil might have been the instrament, 
the means which led on to such a desira- 
ble end. So that the change had really 
come, it mattered little whether Sybil’s 
hand first touched the troubled waters, or 
whether an angel had looked within their 
depths with eyes that had power to calm. 
God has many ways to bring a wanderer 
home. 

At this period of our story Mrs, Gor- 
don remained in the same state, neither 
better nor worse, and Sybil was truly 
thankful to know that in her slow decay, 
though the mind was no longer active, 
the body of her dear relative was free 
from suffering, and with renewed ardor 
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she laid plans to pursue her studies and 
to devote as much time as she consci- 
entiously could to her improvement in 
every branch of education, but an event 
occurred that entirely interrupted the 
even tenor of her life. 

About this time a letter arrived from 
Isabel, full of regrets that she had been 
unable to leave her home at the period of 
Vernon’s illness, congratulating him upon 
his recovery, and adding that as he was 
proof against all invitations to the city, 
she had determined to spend a month 
with him; but dreading the loneliness 
of the drive, as Mr. Clayton was unable 
to accompany her, he must be prepared 
to have a friend of her’s for an inmate, 
who had been selected by her for agree- 
able conversation, brilliant qualities, and 
in fact for all that would render a tiresome 
journey agreeable. 

“ And this friend?” asked Sybil as she 
finished reading Isabel’s letter. 

“Only some artist or poet, I suppose,” 
answered Vernon in his turn, though 
concealing his fears and anxious about 
any addition to their happy home of one 
who might interest Sybil, ‘Isabel is al- 
ways surrounded by such, who are paint- 
ing her beauty or making verses about 
her expressive eyes, that ‘underneath 
that calm white forehead are ever burn- 
ing torrid.’ ” 

“You have so often spoken of your 
sister’s beauty that I have a longing to 
see it, just as one longs to go abroad to 
gaze at one particular Madonna. I won- 
der if the sense of her loveliness will 
flash upon me like sunlight, or if it will 
grow upon me like the coming dawn. I 
cannot tell yet what my ideal of beauty 
is, only it seems to me now that I could 
scarcely be said to have one. As in 
pictures, so in living and breathing cre- 
ations of beauty, I should think that one 
ought to be educated to enjoy it and to 
say at last, ‘this or that face or form 
delights me.’ ” 

** And yet, Sybil,” answered Vernon, 
‘“‘T would not have you think that Isabel, 
with her surpassing loveliness, is my cri- 
terion. I admired but did not enjoy her 
face when I could see it. Her’s is a 
restless, butter-fly brilliancy, a very opal 
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is she among the gems; her friend, Miss 
Percy, (I can talk of her without emotion 
now,) was once my type of the highest 
perfection of beauty, calm, statuesque, 
still, ruby-lipped, not so fair as clear and 
regally majestic; a rose, to the looker on 
showing nothing but most gorgeous colour- 
ing, most perfeet proportions, but to any 
one who was fortunate enough to gather 
and wear it, giving out the most delicious 
perfumes. I had my dream, you know 
how it was dissolved, how I did not win 
the rose nor wear it.” 


“Yes, I know, I know,” said Sybil 
hastily, fearing that the fresh opening of 
the old wounds might give him pain. 


“1 did not win nor wear it,” repeated 
Vernon, “ nor am I the least regretful that 
I did not; the possession of such a regal 
beauty would have made me proud but 
not happy, and what would it have availed 
me now? No, Sybil, even if I could see 
God’s daylight again, and were I seeking 
a wife, a companion, I would search 
through the world not so much for a 
lovely face, but a truthful one, not so 
much for a Juno-like form to gaze upon 
admiringly, as for one pliant and yield- 
ing that I could nestle in my heart of 
hearts, and that would feel at home 
there. But we have forgotten our first 
topic, these city guests who are accus- 
tomed to be amused all the day and half 
of the night; all that we can do is to 
make them welcome in our quiet way, 
and take their visit as a dispensation by 
no means agreeable, and do our best 
under the circumstances; then you must 
tell the housekeeper to do hers, too, and 
let it be generally known among the 
household, and I doubt not with their 
memory of city habits, and your obser- 
vant eyes, that everything will go on 
smoothly and well. And Syhbil”— 

“Mr. Vernon”’— 

“‘About yourself; send to the city for 
any addition to your wardrobe that you 
may need; I would have my young 
protégée looking her best in my sister’s 
eyes,” 

Vernon seemed lost for a moment in 
deep thought, a new emotion stirred the 
heart of each, and Sybil was silent 
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too. ‘Was she fair and bright-eyed, and 
would that sister look approvingly upon 
her, or was she otherwise?” he said to 
himself, 

“Do I approach any of the types of 
beauty which he has mentioned, Mrs. 
Clayton’s, or Miss Percy’s, or that other, 
the beauty of Truth, or am I far removed 
from each and all?” she thought. 

“You will look your best?” at last 
he said again. 

“As a moth flying around a star,” she 
answered somewhat sadly, as she thought 


of what she had heard of Isabel and her 
loveliness. 


“Ah! is it so then?” he asked some- 
what disappointed, though scarcely dar- 
ing to confess it to himself, but it was only 
for a moment; he loved her soul, not her 
perishable body. 


“You said that you liked the truthful 
face best,” she said timidly; “Mrs. Clay- 
ton, I trust, will find truth and sincerity 
in her brother’s adopted sister.” 

“Yes, dear child, 1 know it as though 
I could see it, and it is God’s most pre- 
cious seal imprinted on what He has ere- 
ated; keep on the garments of truth, deur 
Sybil, be what you are, and the moth will 
not be overpowered by the lustre of the 
star;” and with these kind, comforting 
words he left her, 


Many a moment of longing had Sybil 
before the guests arrived to flee away to 
her old cottage home, but she gradually 
overcame her timidity when she saw that 
no responsibility whatever would fall 
upon her, for the well-trained servants 
and excellent housekeeper soon had every- 
thing in readiness, and even seemed to 
apply themselves with additional alacrity 
to their preparations at the prospect of 
the monotony of their quiet life being 
broken by Mrs. Clayton and her atten- 
dants, and at last she not only became re- 
conciled herself to the looked for innova- 
tion, but anxious for it too. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


“With silken coats and caps, and golden 
rings, 

With ruffs and cuffs and farthingales and 
things.” 


Oh, to see or hear her singing! scarce I 
know which is divinest— 

For her looks sing too—she modulates her 
gestures to the tune ; 

And her mouth stirs with the song, like 
song; and when the notes are finest, 

‘Tis the eyes that shoot out vocal light, and 
seem to swell them on. 


[ Mrs. Browning. 


On the day appointed, the party from 
the city arrived, but an hour sooner than 
was expected. Sybil had taken a walk, 
and Vernon alone remained to receive 
them. 

Isabel loved her brother as much as 
such a heart as hers could love, with its 
evil impulses unchecked, and its good 
ones not encouraged, and rushing into 
his arms, she covered his face with kisses. 
Hers was a changeful nature, flickering 
with lights and shadows; not, perhaps, 
wilfully sinful, but too faulty to inspire 
much respect; she would do a grievous 
wrong to a friend, who, disgusted at once 
with her levity and inconsistency, would 
determine to avoid her ever after, but in 
another instant some kind act of Isabel’s, 
and her lovely, winning smile would ef- 
face all remembrance of her folly. Such 
a character is not an uncommon one, and 
it is impossible to harbour resentment 
long against these April-like beings who 
have tears as well as sunshine at com- 
mand. It was no wonder, then, that Ver- 
non, remembering she was his sister, the 
only tie of blood that he had upon earth, 
and that. they had been parted for years, 
returned her affectionate caresses with an 
almost equal warmth. 

“And now,” said Isabel, gracefully 
disengaging herself from his arms, “ you 
must not neglect your other guest—give 
me your hand, Richard, and let your 
heart go with it in a welcome.” 

He gave it, and felt it placed by her in 
another hand, a beautiful hand, but not 
like Sybil’s. A shudder crept over him 
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as he felt its clasp. It was one that he 
had pressed before, and cared never to 
press again. No, it was not like Sybil’s 
any more than the heart was like Sybil’s. 
The hand of the one was perfect in its 
proportions, like that of a statue, and 
artists had moulded their finest creations 
from its form; the fingers were tapered 
to a point, the well shaped nail polished 
to glossiness, but a certain hardness like 
the marble which it copied, a coldness, 
met your touch; but Sybil’s hand was 
soft, tremulous, yielding, and warm, with 
a palm like the faint blush of a rose leaf; 
one felt truth there, but in that other 
hand, lying in Vernon’s there was none. 

*‘ Florence Percy,” said Isabel, but she 
might have left the words unuttered, for 
Vernon knew it before they were said, 
and he stammered out something which 
he hoped sounded like a polite welcome, 
but was it? Scarcely. 

“Yes, I knew that you would be glad 
to see us, Richard, I told Florence so, and 
assured her that you had not forgotten 
those happy hours of the past,” said Isa- 
bel. “I did my very best to bring Clay- 
ton with us, but he resisted all my fasci- 
nations; I even tried to charm back his 
romance, and talked touchingly of the 
woods and streams, but all in vain, and 
so I concluded to yield myself gracefully 
to the inevitable fate of coming without 
him. He is just as good, Richard, just 
as indulgent as ever, and has such a plea- 
sant way of being obstinate that one can- 
not get angry with him. The day before 
we came I actually forced some tears into 
my eyes, by way of additional induce- 
ment, to show him how I longed for his 
company, but he either did not or would 
not notice them, and dried them most ef- 
fectually by saying in a tone, entirely di- 
vested of all romance, that he could not 
come because he had some grand specu- 
lation on hand which would yield him, if 
attended to, several thousands; and then 
by way of comfort for my disappoint- 
ment, he said that he supposed I wanted 
a new robe de chambre for the country, 
some unostentatious jewelry which would 
not dazzle the dwellers of Arcadia, and 
before I could answer no, he poured a 
handful of gold into my lap, and departed. 
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That is the way he always treats me, and 
often when I know that I deserve a scold- 
ing, for some giddy act of mine, he blesses 
me instead; but I must end with what I 
began, and tell you how it comes to pass 
that Florence is here; I did not want to 
bring with me any of the lords of crea- 
tion, for the effort to entertain them with 
no externals but the skies and fields 
would have annihilated me. Nothing re- 
mained then but to bring some one with 
me who is so agreeable, and so chimes in 
with all that is beautiful in art and na- 
ture, that she would but seem as a part 
of the fine landscapes, while I might en- 
joy her society as such; sol looked around, 
“and, lo, Florence appeared and came.” 

“She forgot to say, however,” said 
Florence in return, “ that she herself is 
the sun which brightens the landscapes, 
and every thing around.” 

Isabel thanked her friend with a grati- 
fied smile, for flattery was the food that 
she loved, and Florence knew it. 

‘“We have been talking so busily,” 
she resumed, “that I had quite forgotten 


I meant to look about upon the beauties 
and conveniences of your house before 


we went to our rooms. Really, you are 
no anchorite after all, living in a hut on 
bread, and water, but have a most charm- 
ing habitation here, which breathes un- 
mistakeably of civilization. There is one 
thing, however, in your ménage which 
astonishes me, and that is that you are 
content to live here year after year with 
no one but servants and that superannu- 
ated, sickly dame, and her rustic grand- 
child. It is bad taste, to say the least of 
it, but you are not utterly lost to taste 
and refinement, Richard, as one can see 
by your pictures. What an exquisite 
Raphael that is; did you ever behold any 
thing so soul touching as that Madonna’s 
eyes, Florence? and that,” she exclaimed, 
with clasped hands, “I suppose is the 
Vandyck that with good reason you gave 
such a sum for last year; I must look at 
it to-morrow, and the next day, and the 
next.” 

Isabel had at last made the circuit of 
the room in her tour of curiosity, and 
stopped at length quite breathless at a 
window, which looked out upon the ex- 
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tensive green lawn, which it was Ver- 
non’s pride ever to have in excellent or- 
der, and no one could fail to be delighted 
with its velvet smoothness, as it stretched 
in gradual slope to the woods beyond. 
Here Isabel paused for a moment, but her 
silence was not of long continuance, be- 
ing broken once more with an exclama- 
tion of delight. 


“Pictures within, and pictures with- 
out,” she exclaimed: ‘‘ Ah, what a vision 


of loveliness! Who is that exquisite crea- 


ture approaching the house, Richard? 
Her hair is of that pale golden colour, so 
beautiful and so rare, her eyes the most 
heavenly blue, her cheek just flushed 
enough for refinement, and her complex- 
ion that creamy, healthy white which the 
painters love so much,” 


“‘T know not,” said Vernon, amused in 
spite of himself with Isabel’s interest in 
all around her, “ unless you have made 
a vow to see only what is beautiful in the 
world, and colour every thing from with- 
in, or perhaps you have improvised some 
maid of honor to attend you as lovely as 
yourself; or stay, will you have one more 
suggestion, it may be that a naiad, fresh 
from her sylvan toilet, has come to ask 
your orders.” 

“You do but jest, Mr. Vernon,” said 
Florence, “while Isabel is in earnest, 
and this apparition is as lovely as she 
has described—there, stand back a little, 
Isabel, and let her still be unconscious 
that we are here; see what a pretty pan- 
tomine she is acting as she approaches ; 
now she weaves her flowers into a gar- 
land, and like a ballet dancer has thrown 
them over her head.with a graceful move- 
ment; now she twines them into a wreath, 
and apes the graces of a crowned queen, 
and, ah—see again, how naturally she 
arranges them into an artistic bouquet, 
and offers them with a coquettish air to 
some imaginary swain.” 


‘‘ All that she does seems well done,” 
whispered Isabel in return; “and, oh, 
what beauty, what perfect beauty, is hers ! 
For the first time in my life you must 
forgive me for raving about perfections 
which are not yours, Florence. Hush, 
she is seating herself at the foot of that 
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huge, leafy tree; let us listen, our naiad 
is beginning to sing.” 

The truth was gradually dawning upon 
Vernon, and it came upon him with a 
glare almost too dazzling, as that beloved 
voice rose upon his ear. His strong 
frame trembled, he grew pale, then 
flushed. Every emotion of the human 
heart seemed to gather in his breast. 
Sybil, beautiful! she was his, his own. 
Sybil, beautifu! ! ah, fatal gift, the fairest 
flowers were plucked the soonest, and he 
would lose this flower he prized so much. 
Love, jealousy, anger, fear, tenderness, 
all were felt by him in their full intensi- 
ty, but gradually as that perfect voice, 
singing the impassioned Italian music 
which he had taught it, came wafted in 
at the window together with the perfume 
of the flowers, every emotion was calmed 
save love, complete, undying love, a part 
of him then, and forever, and as the last 
note died away in the hush that followed, 
he found voice to say softly, 

“Tt is my little Sybil Gray.” 

Then the curtains of an opposite win- 
dow parted, making a frame for the 
strangely beautiful face that looked in, 
and which blushed scarlet at finding 
strangers there, and at feeling that they 
had heard her unbidden song: but Ver- 
non, who had heard her light footstep, 
re-assured her by the kind tone of his 
voice, and she entered, offering her hand 
gracefully, but timidly, to the new- 
comers. A regular introduction, all in- 
tuitively felt, would have been awkward 
and out of place. Sybil herself felt it, 
and broke the ice by offering her flowers. 

“ How beautiful,” said Isabel, glancing 
more at the fair girl who proffered them, 
than at the flowers themselves. 

** Yes,” she answered, “they are, in- 
deed. I tried to gather the prettiest I 
could find to arrange in your rooms before 
you came, and as is the fashion in some 
countries, to crown your pillows with a 
cluster of sweet roses, but I fear that I 
lingered too long on the way.” 

‘You are yery kind,” returned Isabel, 
“‘ you must, however, not lay the defeat 
of your plans at you own door, but upon 
our horses, who were fresher than we im- 
agined, and so we came the last few miles 
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more rapidly, arriving here an hour be- 
fore the specified time.” 

“T hope, Sybil,” said Vernon, “ that 
in your zeal for others you have not for- 
gotten your daily tribute to me.” 

** That, I never forget,” she answered 
gravely, “it would be ungrateful indeed ; 
here they are, your own favourites, and 
a cluster of more beautiful violets I have 
never seen.” 

“Tlow wonderful,” said Isabel quick- 
ly, “the violet is your favourite, too, is it 
not, Florence ?” 

Sybil was just extending her hand to 
place them in Vernon’s, when both start- 
ed, and the fragrant cluster fell to the 
ground. ‘ 

He remembered that it was her favour- 
ite flower, and she—she was startled at 
the name spoken by Isabel. 

Florence! it seemed familiar, it seemed 
linked with a host of cruel memories, a 
broken trust, desertion, pain inflicted by 
one whom Vernon had loved. Then the 
memories took a more definite form, and 
Vernon’s past rose clearly before her, and 
lifting her glance to the face of that 
stately beauty before her, whose cold, 
searching eyes looked her through and 
through, her heart told her that there she 
stood, the destroyer of his happiness, the 
original of the glorious picture upon 
whose reverse might have been written 
the word deceit. 

As Sybil stooped to raise the fallen 
flowers, she mechanically looked up once 
more ; still that piercing glance was upon 
her, those hawk-like eyes watching the 
crouching dove, but she turned away 
from their strange spell, and again of- 
fered the flowers to Vernon. 

“ Take them away, Sybil,” he said in 
a low tone of voice, “I had forgotten 
that she cared for them, take them far 
away.” 

Sybil left the room in obedience to that 
whisper, the guests thought for some do- 
mestic order from Vernon, but in reality 
to be alone. She knew not why, but her 


heart seemed bursting with some strange, 
new feeling, which she could not analyze. 
Florence Percy here, she thought, under 
this very roof! Florence loving the same 
And then 


flowers that Vernon loved! 
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how superb she was in her majestic 
beauty. Isabel was lovely, winning, fas- 
cinating, but Florence was regal. Be- 
sides, what right had she to look so ten- 
derly upon Vernon, so curiously upon 
herself? How imposing she was, how 
rich the dress that enveloped her mag- 
nificent form ; how visibly a certain sort 
of power seemed to hang about her, a 
kind of “J dare and Iwill,” which awed 
and frightened. Dared and willed what? 
A stronger emotion swept over Sybil’s 
heart than she had ever before experi- 
enced, an emotion which she thought, if 
continued for many days, might kill her. 
There was no good angel near to tell her 
that it was the fiend of jealousy, and its 
fearful fire burned strong and clear. She 
sought a retired part of the garden near 
the artificial lake, which flowed as clear 
as crystal at her feet, and a thought 
something akin to revenge came to her, 
and she looked around with a guilty 
glance before it gave birth to a deed, to 
see that she was unobserved. 

“He shall not love what she loves,” 
she said passionately, and with an im- 
pulsiveness new to her gentle nature, she 
tore the flowers one by one apart, and 
threw them into the stream. 

But even as the breeze wafted them 
away, her mood changed, the reaction, 
which could not be delayed long, came to 
her in a flow of bitter tears, and holding 
up the picture of herself to herself, she 
prayed for pardon, prayed that the hour 
might pass quickly away, pleaded for 
strength against temptation, and for more 
effectual piety, despising herself for her 
weakness, and most sorrowful for her for- 
getfulness of her duty; then fearing that 
her absence would be marked, she en- 
tered the house once more, apparently as 
calm as the stream upon which the re- 
jected flowers were floating. 

Afterwards when she beheld Florence 
seeking Vernon’s society, and offering 
him the aid which he was too polite to 
refuse, and which Sybil felt her right, 
she examined her heart carefully, probing 
as she thought, its most secret depths, 
and came to the following conclusion : 

“He has been to me as a brother; I 
have led him in his blindness, I have read 
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to him, talked t) him, sung to him; we 
two have been alone in joy and sorrow, 
and now another comes and takes my 
place; it is natural, then, that I should 
feel my rights infringed upon; but she 
is not to blame, she knows not what I 
have been to him, how I have watched 
him in sickness and health; no, she is not 
to blame—and to him there may be a fas- 
cination in being once more in the pres- 
ence of one who has been so dearly loved 
as she has been, he may like to hear the 
tones of her voice, and feel the pressure 
of her hand; it may bring back to him 
the happy hours of his youth, when it 
was almost his religion to worship at her 
shrine ; but, oh, how could she, how could 
she after all that has passed, after she 
has scorned him and been scorned alike 
in return, come into his presence, to his 
very hearth-stone again ?” 

After Florence had, as she thought, de- 
fined Sybil’s position in the household, 
that is, after she had come to the conclu- 
sion that Vernon simply regarded her as 
an interesting child, whom he had trained 
according to his ideas, t0 womanhood; 
after she had considered the wide differ- 
ence in their ages, which seemed to for- 
bid anything like the perfect sympathy 
which she thought she herself could feel 
for him, and he for her; and when she 
saw that the retiring girl in no way in- 
terfered with her own plans, she, as well 
as Isabel, looked with wonder upon her 
singular loveliness and varied gifts, and 
assumed a patronizing air to Vernon’s 
young charge. _ But though Isabel was 
most fascinating, and Florence kindness 
itseli, Sybil did not feel quite at ease 
with them, and spent even more of her 
time than formerly with her grand-mo- 
ther, or in the quiet of her own apart- 
ment, while Vernon, who kept his secret 
so well, longed for the visit to be at an 
end. 

He was weary of the rustle of silks and 
satins, the, to him, unmeaning city gos- 
sip, and for the jewels and gewgaws which 
they discussed with an interest worthy of 
a better theme, he cared not. Those busy 
fashionists seemed to him too much like a 
mirror of his former self, and while re- 
joicing that he had outlived their tastes, 
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he sighed for a return of his quiet even- 
ings with Sybil. After a moment’s re- 
flection, Florence’s course of conduct and 
singular intrusion ceased to astonish him, 
as he recalled what she had done in the 
past, but he shrank from the daily con- 
tact of her proffered hand, and avoided 
her whenever he could do so without 
marked rudeness. 

It was with difficulty, however, that he 
could suppress his old irritation of man- 
ner, as he seldom had an opportunity of 
being alone with her, who by a word, 
could calm him ; for in all his walks and 
drives, his morning and evening pursuits. 
Florence and Isabel were his constant 
companions. 

“Tere we have entered upon the Sab- 
bath,”’ said Isabel one bright morning in 
a languid tone, “is there no church in 
the neighbourhood, Richard, to which 
we can go? Of all things, what most 
wearies me is a Sunday in the country ; 
the world is even more still here than it 
is in town, and nature seems to put her 
finger on her lip and whisper, ‘hush.’ 
Even a sermon from a poor drawling min- 
ister would serve to relieve the monotony 
of the day.” 

Vernon believed that there was a church 
somewhere. ‘ But do you never go?” 
asked Isabel, “‘ you did so when you lived 
in the city, and therefore have gone back- 
ward instead of forward as regards the 
culture of the soul, though, indeed, Rich- 
ard, your fields there are patterns for 
agriculturists.”” 

“With somewhat of your dread of 
drawling ministers, Isabel,’ returned her 
brother, “I confess that I have never 
gone, but Sybil can give you all needed 
information, for though the church is 
several miles distant, my ponderous fam- 
ily coach is ordered through rain and 
sunshine, and she makes a weekly pil- 
grimage in it there.” 

“ But you will go with us to-day, since 
we desire it?” pleaded Isabel; though 
we are distinguished strangers, lions, we 
need some one to show us off. It will be 
so awkward to sail up the aisle unattend- 
ed by anescort. I am sure that Florence 
will guide you carefully if we go.” 

“No, I cannot, will not,” said Vernon 
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decidedly, “ if I have one aversion above 
another, it is to hear a canting, mediocre 
preacher, and I suppose that they have 
one of the worst kind here.” 

“You are mistaken,” replied Sybil, 
quickly, and with more warmth than was 
usual in her manner, “he is eloquent 
sometimes, and always solemn, and being 
young and ambitious, he is in a fair way 
to improve; besides, he told ‘me one day 
after service, when we were speaking 
about a sermon which he had just preach- 
ed, and which came home especially to 
my heart, that it was his aim and endea- 
vor to excel, and he thought that much 
more good could be achieved by an intel- 
ligent pastor who kept up with the age, 
than by a man who trod forever the bea- 
ten ground of conservatism and hackney- 
ed custom. His theme had been upon 
the parable of the wise and foolish vir- 
gins, which he treated in a new and now- 
erful manner, at Jeast,”’ she added flash- 
ing at the notice that she had drawn upon 
herself,’ “‘ as far as I can judge from my 
small experience and the sermons I have 
read in books.” 

Isabel and Florence exchanged signifi- 
cant glances. 

“ Your defence of the young man,” said 
the latter pointedly, “is most eloquent, 
Sybil, and you appear to be very good 
friends.” 

‘Yes, very,” she replied quietly, quite 
unconscious of the weight put upon what 
she had said. 

The words struck a harsh chord in Ver- 
non’s breast. He had often heard her 
mention the preacher whom she had lis- 
tened to weekly, and sometimes as an ex- 
ercise she gave him a synopsis of his ser- 
mons, but instead of being a young and 
attractive man, he had always fancied 
him a grey-haired individual, with a mo- 
notonous drawl and a puritanical air, but 
this revelation of Sybil’s, inspired him 
with a sudden fancy to hear him preach 
and to judge for himself. 

“T think that I will go to church to- 
day,” he said suddenly. ‘I have a great 
desire to know if Sybil has not exagge- 
rated the wonderful talents of her spir- 
itual guide ;” and he rang and ordered 
the carriage. 
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“TI did not say that his talents were 
wonderful,” returned Sybil gravely, “and 
I think that no one should go to church 
from curiosity, even to hear a celebrated 
preacher, for the most inferior preach- 
ers can impart to us some good if we 
choose to receive it. There may be 
something about a man’s circumstances 
and character which impresses us fa- 
vourably, and this is singularly the 
case with Mr. Clarke. He has been the 
support of an aged mother for years, and 
his sister likewise has been dependent on 
him. Ilis support was very scanty until 
he came here, but now his salary is not 
only sufficient to maintain himself and 
them, but not long ago he went to the 
city to be married, and was expected to 
return last week with his bride, to whom 
he has been attached a long time, a beau- 
tifal girl, they say, who leaves the luxu- 
ries of her father’s house to share with 
him his humble home.” 

Vernon breathed freely again. He 
had now no fear that the shepherd would 
steal his little lamb to nestle her in his 
own bosom, and his desire to go to church 
suddenly abated, while Isabel and Flor- 
ence went to prepare their elaborate toi- 
lets, and he and Sybil for the first time 
for many days were left alone. 

“How delightful it is to think that 
you are going to church, Mr. Vernon,” 
said Sybil joyfully, “it will be so pleas- 
ant to have you with us,” 

“And why, Sybil?—your paragon of 
a preacher will discourse no more elo- 
quently fur my presence. I have just 
altered my mind, and am determined not 
to go.” 

Sybil’s countenance fell. 

* And will you not reconsider it and 
change again?” she said sadly, ‘‘oxe 
can afford to be fickle where a good 
cause is concerned.” 

“ Wherefore should I change?” said 
Vernon seating himself more comforta- 
bly in the luxurious arm-chair into which 
he had thrown himself. “It seems to 


me that any change from this most easy 
posture would be for the worse.” 
“Think how olbjectless your Sabbath 
life is,” she said, taking a chair near 
“TI have long desired to converse 


him. 
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with you upon this subject, but have 
never had the eourage to broach it; but 
now, to-day, the sister-spirit is strong 
within me, and I must speak. Dear 
Mr. Vernon, those words, ‘Remember 
the Sabbath,’ were meant to be observed, 
and not passed over lightly; and how 
can we better recall them than in a 
house dedicated to the worship of Him 
who commanded the observance of a day 
set apart ?” 

“I can carry on my religious services 
at home, Sybil; nay, I would be willing 
to compare my thoughts with those of 
certain church-worshippers to-day after 
the service, very much, I think, to the ad- 
vantage of mine.” 

“TI doubt it not;” said Sybil still more 
earnestly because pained by Richard’s 
manner, but think of the example you 
set. Suppose that all remained at home 
as you dv, what would be the use of the 
solemn bells calling us to worship? All 
the charm and vitality of the Sabbath 
would be gone. Only go to-day—just to- 
day, Mr. Vernon, and I trust that what 
you hear and feel will take you there 
again.” 

Vernon silently mused awhile. He 
had not been an inattentive listener to 
her pleading words spoken so truly and 
in so good a cause,—and at length he re- 
plied to her. 

“You are a sweet preacher, and a most 
persuasive one,” he said, “and to an- 
swer your appeal candidly, I must tell 
you that awhile ago when 1 ordered the 
carriage, I had determined to go for a far 
different motive than any reason that 
you have given ; but now I verily believe 
that you have convinced me that it is my 
duty, and moreover because you would 
like to have me accompany you I will go 
—but with one proviso, that you will 
promise to lead me in. | trust that I 
have not so far forgotten my early train- 
ing as to enter a house dedicated to God 
with unholy thoughts, and only with 
your pure, devout spirit near me could I 
feel as I ought. If that hand all cov- 
ered with jewels which has led me lately 
should guide me, I think that I should 
rebel,—and I want to feel humble to-day, 
Sybil.” 
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How good and gentle he seemed to her 
to be growing; how that one wish for 
humility raised him in her eyes. 

No louder sound of triumph rang from 
the silvery tongue of the humble church, 
no higher pointed the tapering spire up 
to the blue heavens, no greener waved 
the church-yard trees as the quartette 
from Vernon Grove alighted at the lowly 
portal ; the only change that could be 
noticed was in the eyes of the simple 
villagers under Mr. Clarke’s care, as the 
unusual rustling of silken garments at- 
tracted their attention, and for a moment 
made them forgetful of their prayers ; 
but could the hearts of the new comers 
have been examined as faithfully, they 
would have had fresh cause for wonder. 

First came Vernon leaning upon the 
arm of the beautiful girl, whom they 
have been accustomed to see treading the 
aisle with downcast eyes alone ; then Is- 
abel, arrayed in ali the mysteries of 
fashionable attire; and lastly Florence, 
with a cloud upon her fair brow all un- 
fit for that holy place. 

And their hearts ? 

Vernon was conscious of being in a 
strange situation—glad, yet confused ; 
satisfied, inasmuch as he thought that he 
had done his duty, yet awkward and 
nervous because it wus all so new, not 
having entered among anything like an 
assemblage of persons since the visita- 
tion of his blindness, and knowing that 
many eyes were curiously watching him. 
Isabel was looking with a mixture of 
amusement and pity upon those ‘“ unfor- 
tunate people,” as she called them ina 
whisper to Florence, whose bonnets were 
so many years behind the fashion, and 
whose scant dresses excited her sympa- 
thy as she swept imperially by,—while 
Florence, alike indifferent to place and 
people, only felt a bitter pang in her 
breast that her proffered hand had been 
rejected by Vernon, and his words, ‘I 
thank you, but Sybil will lead me to- 
day,” continued to sound in her ears far 
above the peal of the Sabbath bells. 

Even our pure Sybil’s heart beat with 
a feeling that was not all religion; a joy 
scarcely dedicated to God shone in her 
eyes, for Vernon was with her, and it was 
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a triumph,—Vernon would soon be pray- 
ing for peace and pardon at her side. 

The minister, under the influence of 
his new found joy, preached solemnly 
and feelingly ; his life was so full now 
of earthly happiness with his mother 
and sister well provided for at last, look- 
ing with pride upon their young son 
and brother, and his bride with downcast 
eyes listening to his words and rejoicing 
that she had chosen so well, that he felt 
the need of some solemn self-admonition 
as a counterpoise to his intense happi- 
ness, lest he should forget in his tem- 
poral felicity the heaven for which he 
was striving. It was then with a deep 
sense of his need of a reminder to keep 
him humble, that he chose for his text, 
the words keep thy heart with all dili- 
gence, 48 especially required by him at 
this time, not involving that part of his 
nature which was perishable, but the 
spiritual heart and affections which be- 
longed exclusively to a higher state of 
being. 

Life is full of contradictions, and Ver- 
non, who a few short hours before had 
scofiingly spoken of religion as a thing 
to be put on and off at pleasure, now ac- 
knowledged to himself that it was the 
only one thing needful in life, and as the 
words of the young minister seemed to 
him directly addressed to him, laying 
bare his secret sins to his view, wound- 
ing sometimes but oftener healing with 
their gentleness and pity, he felt a glad 
joy within him that he had come with 
Sybil,—a new life dawned upon him, a 
new hope that even he might win the 
pardon which was so freely offered; and 
as they departed with the lingering tone 
of the solemn benediction in their ears, 
he whispered to his companion as he 
pressed her arm—*‘ Thank you, Sybil, 
for this day’s experience.” 

“Thank God, rather,” she said softly. 

* And will you guide me here again, 
even one so unworthy as I?” 

“The wish proves you not unworthy,” 
she said. 

“ And can I come with you always?” 

“* Always,” whispered Sybil joyfully. 

Then they issued from the porch out 
beneath the brilliant concave of the ra- 
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diant heavens, and the sun lit up Isabel’s 
jewels with more dazzling light, and the 
gold-tipped plume of Florence waved 
glancing in its rays, but to the angel at 
the portal there was a brighter glory all 
unseen by mortal eye around the blind 
man and his gentle guide. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


The glittering dome, the arch, the towering 
column, 
Are sights that greet us now on every 
hand, 
And all so wild, so strange, so sweetly 
solemn— 
So like one’s fancies formed of fairy 
land! 
And these then are your works, mysterious 
powers ! 
Your spells are o’er, around us, and 
beneath, 
These opening aisles, these crystal fruits 
and flowers, 
And glittering grots, and high-arched 
beauteous bowers 
As still as death! 
Poems by Amelia. 


It cannot be wondered at that the fair 
ladies from the city soon grew weary of 
their monotonous country life ; to be sure 
Isabel confessed that the roses had deep- 
ened on her cheeks, and that Florence’s 
complexion, owing to early hours, had a 
peculiar richness about it which it never 
displayed in the crowded saloons of fash- 
ion, but a month seemed to stretch out 
interminably before them, and Vernon 
was at a loss to find entertainment for 
his guests. 

In him they were evidently disappoint- 
ed; not that he lacked any of the atten- 
tions due from a host, but a certain re- 
serve towards Florence, who tried in 
vain to dissipate it, threw a deep shadow 
over the whole party. No word had 
been spoken about their former position, 
except that chance illusion of Isabel’s to 
other happy times; no one would ever 
had imagined that a tie as strong as an 
engagement had existed between Vernon 
and Florence, and there appeared to be 
a tacit understanding that they were to 
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act as if their footing had only been a 
friendly one ; but behind this policy on 
the part of the two friends, there was a 
bold design which they hoped in time to 
put into execution, while Vernon on his 
side merely cared to be on terms of po- 
liteness with the woman who had once 
been so near and dear to him, and not to 
reveal to her one secret emotion of his 
heart. His aim was to be indifferent ; he 
wished not even to let her see the whole 
extent of his scorn, and dreaded still 
more to lift to her curious gaze the cur- 
tain which shut out from her knowledge 
his deep love for Sybil, but in this latter 
calculation he over-calculated his self-pos- 
session, for an event occurred which ma- 
tured the plans of Florence, and showed 
her how Sybil was not only his house- 
hold angel, but that she guarded every 
avenue of the heart which she had once 
called her own. 

Reader, have you ever visited one of 
those curiosities of the world of wonders, 
a natural cave? If you have, your remi- 
niscences will be revived by the experi- 
ences of the inmates of Vernon Grove; 
if you have not, you must enter with 
them for the first time on a dark and 
mysterious scene. 

Several miles from Vernon’s residence 
there was one of those freaks of nature 
long famed for its extent and peculiari- 
ties, to which many a long and weary 
pilgrimage had been made by curious 
travellers from all climes and countries, 
Vernon, remembering what he had heard 
of its famed statuary, its Solomon’s Tem- 
ple, its Pantheon, bethought him that a 
visit there might please Sybil, and serve 
to vary somewhat the visit of his sister 
and her friend, who, though too well 
bred openly to confess their ennut, 
showed it consciously by many a word 
and act. Vernon congratulated himself 
upon the happy thought, and a party 
was formed, consisting of the guests from 
the city, Vernon and Sybil, the young 
minister and his wife, together with John, 
who, besides being indispensable to Ver- 
non, was to act as valet general to the 
whole company. 

After a long but not tedious drive to 
their place of destination, for their spirits 
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were high in contemplation of the expe- 
riences which awaited them, they engag- 
ed the services of a guide, and at once 
proceeded to explore the cave. 

Each one was provided with a lantern, 
and the first step seemed that which was 
most to be dreaded, as the aperture was 
too small to admit them standing up- 
right, and the darkness, in contrast with 
the light of day which they were leay- 
ing behind them, quite appalling. Isa- 
abel and Florence at first shrank from 
the undertaking as something impossible 
to be achieved, but their curiosity pre- 
vailed over their fears,—and, moreover, 
reflecting that they would be looked upon 
as heroines on their return to the city 
when they described the wonders of their 
visit to the cave, they entered tremb- 
ling at first with the rest, but soon lost 
all sense of terror in enjoyment, for no 
account which they had ever received 
of the wonders there was equal to the 
strange, weird, mysterious scene before 
them. 

In the first chamber that they enter- 
ed, their guide assembling the party 
all around him, warned them of the per- 
ils which surrounded them,—the more 
dangerous often for being unseen, Some- 
times, he told them, they would walk on 
the brink of a towering precipice on the 
margin of a river, flowing so noiselessly 
as to be unheard. Then he informed 
them that but few comparatively of the 
chambers in that wilderness of apart- 
ments had been explored, and that hun- 
dreds of passages were all around into 
which not even he had ever ventured ; 
and then, in order to enforce upon them 
the necessity of their keeping together, 
and above ail, keeping him in view, he re- 
lated to them the sad story of a guide, 
who, like himself, had been in the habit 
of taking parties through the cave, but 
one day being alone, and having before 
expressed a determination to explore 
some untrodden ground, had never been 
seen again, being in all probability lost 
in some of those myriad chambers, or 
drowned in a silent and undiscoyered 
stream. Then passing on to a still more 
fearful story, he informed the breathless 
listeners of the sad fate of a party of 
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students, who, rejecting his aid, and be- 
ing determined to penetrate into the mys- 
teries of the cavern themselves, had dis- 
appeared never to return, At the end 
of the period when he thought that they 
would require food and rest, and feeling 
somewhat alarmed regarding their pro- 
tracted absence, he had gone in search 
of them,—and after much laborious in- 
vestigation, had discovered only their 
dead bodies in a part of the cave which 
had never been explored before. 

‘“* These things I tell you,” he continu- 
ed, ‘‘ not to frighten or discourage you,” 
as he looked around upon our party, and 
saw by the light of the lanterns that 
their faces were blanched with fear, 
“but merely to warn you, repeating that 
there is no peril whatever if you keep 
me in sight and attend closely to my 
directions; and I promise you on these 
conditions, only pleasure, and something 
new under the sun to talk about when 
you return to your homes.” 

Thus re-assured, the party entered 
cheerfully upon their strange pilgrimage. 

“Do I lose a great deal, Sybil?” were 
Vernon’s first words when they emerg- 
ed from the contracted passage through 
which they had passed, and stood up- 
right in a fine chamber filled with figures 
that seemed by the lamp-light to resem- 
ble groups of statuary. 

“That you do not see, is God’s will,” 
she said softly, while a feeling of awe 
crept over her at the magnitude and 
beauty of the scene before her. ‘* You 
do lose a great deal, and it is beyond de- 
scription wonderful; all around us stand 
upright stalagmites in forms as varied 
as the carvings and devices of art, and 
so correct is the deception, that one 
could almost fancy different expressions 
upon the carved faces of the figures. 
For instance, not far from us is a Hebe, 
pouring out wine from a glittering gob- 
let, and yonder is a Neptune, with hoary 
beard hanging down to his waist, and 
now the guide beckons us onward; and 
we are entering another chamber, at the 
end of which is a throne, just as one 
might conceive a real throne looks, all 
spangling with jewels and crowned with 
a grand imposing seat, fit for a king.” 
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Vernon listened to his companion with 
a mixture of pain and delight—it was 
so tantalizing not to behold what she 
did, and sympathise with her; so sweet 
to feel that he was the special object of 
her care, and leaning upon her arm to 
listen to her unstudied words, which 
came with glad accents from her lips, 
and to think that even though powerless 
himself, Sybil moved nearer to his side 
as though for protection when the scenes 
through which they passed assumed a 
gloomy or forbidding charaeter. 

“Now,” she continued, in a lower 
tone, made audible to Vernon alone, so 
that her voice might not interrupt the 
descriptions or explanations of the guide, 
“we are entering upon a scene of great 
beauty. This chamber seems to be ceil- 
ed with shells, all starry and brilliant 
with glistening stalactites ; the very hea- 
vens seem to be overhead, and one feels 
as though he were in the open air when 
looking upward. Did I not know to 
the contrary, I should think that I saw 
my favourite constellations shining there, 
and I am sure that I can trace those three 
gorgeous stars in Orion’s belt ; after all, it 
must be the natural heavens seen through 
a gap in the walls of this mystic cave.” 

“No,” replied Vernon, “in that you 
are mistaken, for I have often heard of 
this celebrated chamber and the per- 
fect deception of its star-paved ceiling.” 

A call from the guide now made them 
quicken their lingering footsteps. 

“Tread securely here,” continued Sy- 
bil, as she guided her companion care- 
fully, “‘we are entering a passage from 
which we shall have to ascend several 
steps; and now that we have left them, 
I think that we seem to be emerging 
upon a remarkable scene. Oh! that 
you could see for yourself its marked pe- 
culiarities. Yonder in the distance is 
a castle in ruins, huge pillars lie clus- 
tered together, and broken arches ap- 
pear, which one could almost fancy to 
be crumbling to dust, so perfect is the 
illusion. We might, without a great 
stretch of the imagination, fancy our- 
selves walking amid some celebrated 
ruin of the old world. I would like to 
know if Mr. Linwood, with his varied 
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experiences, has ever visited a cave like 
this. Scenes far more grand I know 
that he has beheld, but scarcely could 
this be equalled in the peculiarity of its 
style.” 

“T think not,” replied Vernon; “I 
think that Linwood has never been here 
or he would have mentioned it to me; 
the catacombs of Rome awe one with the 
same mysterious sensations, but then the 
associations and whole aspect there are 
so different that [ doubt whether they 
should in any particular be compared. 
When Linwood returns we must pay 
another visit here on his especial account. 
Some people are so conscientious about 
having seen the wonders of this new 
world, as to refuse to travel abroad till 
they have been visited, and indeed there 
is often an awkwardness about confess- 
ing ignorance concerning scenes which 
are comparatively so near to us,—for al- 
most the first question one hears who 
goes sight-seeing abroad is, ‘ Well, I 
suppose that you behold nothing here 
that surpasses your far-famed Niagara,’ 
—taking it for granted that all Amer- 
icans have seen it, and that it lies at our 
very doors.” 

Their conversation was suddenly in- 
terrupted by an exclamation from Isa- 
bel, which betokened a sudden sense of 
delight, as they entered a large apart- 
ment which the guide called the Ball 
Room. Enormous stalactites hung pen- 
dant from the ceiling in the shape of 
chandeliers, while a gallery at the head 
of the, room, supported by symmetrical 
pillars, seemed a fitting station for an 
orchestra. The simple light of the lan- 
terns of the visitors was not enough to 
illuminate this large hall, the guide 
therefore lit a multitude of candles, and 
as he placed them in different points, the 
effect was curiously perfect. Festoons of 
garlands seemed to droop from the pillars, 
and candelebra to start from the walls. 

“We only want music now,” exclaimed 
Isabel to Florence, “and a few choice 
spirits, to enjoy a dance; how charm- 
ing it would be !” 

But Florence was in no mood to enjoy; 
she could not feel at ease while Vernon 
so exclusively appropriated Sybil to him- 
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self, and she was tantalized too, by the 
low-tone in which they conversed, appa- 
rently upon subjects of interest, and only 
waited for a fitting opportunity to place 
herself in Sybil’s stead at his side. 

After passing through the ball-room, 
the party proceeded down a wide flight 
of steps, on through a narrow passage, 
and from thence to a room called the 
Steeple Room, from its containing a per- 
fectly formed steeple constructed of sta- 
lagmites rising to a considerable height 
from the ground ; and then on, to perhaps 
the most beautiful scene in the whole 
cave, a stalagmite mass of white incrus- 
tations, which had the appearance of a 
grand fall suddenly arrested in its down- 
ward course. The timid bride, on be- 
holding it, started back and clung closer 
to her husband’s arm, as she approached 
it, for its overhanging masses were so 
like a sheet of water that it seemed as if 
it would momently inundate the whole 
chamber. 

In the next apartment, which was 
named the Ghost Room, from the peculiar 
appearance which the light cast upon the 
walls which were cragged and irregular, 
the guide, taking away all the lanterns 
of the party, told them to remain quietly 
in their places until he returned, at least 
by no means to move to any distance on 
account of the dangers of which he had 
warned them before, and leaving them 
all in darkness, he withdrew into an ad- 
joining chamber. 

It was certainly the blackness of dark- 
ness in which they now found themselves ; 
not a ray of light penetrated the vaulted 
roof, and a sense of loneliness and terror 
pervaded each heart. 

The guide did not remain away many 
minutes, but during that time an incident 
occurred which lent a deeper gloom to the 
spirits of one of the party than even that 
which reigned about her ; and could Flo- 
rence have believed in earthly suffering 
as a retribution for the pains she had in- 
flicted on others, she must have thought 
herself amply repaid then and_ there. 
She was standing near Vernon on one 
side, while upon the other was Sybil, 
ever faithful to her trust, whose arm 
was twined within his own. 
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A few words were uttered by Isabel, a 
few jesting, careless words, followed by 
her own silvery laugh, but no one joined 
it, the darkness seemed too solemn a 
thing to jest about—an incubus, a heavy 
hand, laid upon each, commanding a seri- 
ous mood, and as the last echo of that 
ill-timed mirth died away, Florence bent 
forward to catch the whispered tones of 
Sybil, who was speaking tohercompanion. 

“Tt was a thing to feel,” she said, 
“this terrible gloom, darker than night, 
dark as fabled Erebus; to see it, to 
see this blackness is nothing, but to feel 
it, oh, it is terrible!” 

“There is no difference to me, dear 
Sybil,” was the low answer heard by 
Florence, as well as by her to whom it 
was addressed, “it is all alike night, 
chaotic night ; but Iam not sorry to have 
brought you here, for you can know in 
this intense gloom which you have de- 
scribed, better how to feel for me.” 

“It did not require this experience,” 
she returned, “to call forth my entire 
sympathy ; you had that from the first 
moment that I saw you, when, as a child, 
I gave you my garland of flowers, but I 
confess that now I realize what I never 
did before, the almost agony of your 
eternal night, no beauty, no sky and 
stars, no glad, cheering, cheerful light.” 

‘“* Yes, there is one ray,” he answered 
tenderly, “bright as the torch of an 
angel, a gift from God’s own treasury of 
light, a ray as fresh and pure as that 
which first broke the primeval gloom.” 

“T thought that it was all darkness,” 
said Sybil, with a glad tremour in her 
tone; “then there may be hope that one 
day in the future, science and skill com- 
bined may give you sight again.” 

“ You mistake my meaning, sweet en- 
thusiast,” he answered, “that can never, 
never be. It was, as you say, all dark- 
ness,” he continued, turning his face to- 
wards her until she felt his breath stir- 
ring the soft circlets of her hair, “ until 
one day when you came, Sybil, and that 
blessed ray of light is simply what you 
brought with you. I would rather be 
blind with it, than in the full possession 
of my sight without it, God himself 
knows that I would, Sybil.” 
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Where were Richard Vernon’s re- 
solves? What was there in his words 
and his breath upon Sybil’s brow, 
what charm unfelt before, that brought 
that deep, bright blush, though all unseen, 
to her face? Why did her little hand 
tremble as it lay confidingly upon his 
arm; why the quicker beating of that 
neighbouring heart of hers? Did he 
not promise to guard his very tones, and 
yet his lips were framing themselves to 
utter tender words, which following upon 
that oath made so solemnly to himself to 
regard her outwardly ever as a sister, 
would have made him guilty of perjury. 
He was saved, however, from that sin by 
an interruption unforseen, unexpected. 

Another had heard those strong, pas- 
sionate words, another who stood near, 
and it brought to her memory his love- 
tones of the past; her soul burned with 
jealousy and the madness of a disap- 
pointed hope. If ever, now was the time, 
she thought, to win him back to her sway, 
and to free him from those invisible charms 
which Sybil all unconsciously was throw- 
ing around him, and while he waited for a 
word, a single word, or movement, or 
sigh from Sybil in answer, he felt his 
hand, which was near Florence, caught 
and held firmly by another cold, untremb- 
ling hand, which he knew too well, and 
whispered words of tenderness sounded 
close to his ear. 

“Richard, Richard,” said the voice 
brokenly, “forgive and forget the past. 
I can explain it all. She does not under- 
stand you; she, that child, could never 
fathom the depths of your soul as I have 
done, as I could do again. I was weak, 
was wicked to wander from you as I did; 
forgive me and I will prove that I was 
false to you only in appearance, not in 
truth! They never loved who say that 
they loved once, and oh, Richard, I have 
never ceased loving you. Leave her, give 
her to some one more congenial in years, 
in feelings, in experience; she is no mate 
for a world-tried, a world-worn man ; re- 
turn to one who has always loved you, 
and calls heaven to witness her sincer- 
ity.” 

Sybil did not hear her, and if she 
could, not well could she have connect- 
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ed those half-murmured, half-whispered 
ejaculations wrung from a maddened 
heart, which had staked its happiness or 
misery upon that moment, nor did she 
see that he had dashed that intruding 
hand away from him with disgust, 
although she knew that he shuddered 
as though suffering some bodily pain, 
and his answering words, emphatically 
spoken as he bent towards Florence, 
reached her ear alone for whom they 
were intended and dropped like melted 
lead upon her quivering heart, 

“Florence Percy, the time is passed 
for such words as you have just uttered; 
they are meaningless to my ears. Listen 
and judge for yourself—what we might 
have been is a dream, what we are a 
reality ; believe me when I say to you 
that I feel each day more and more this 
truth—the affection, which I thought I 
had for you once, was merely a passing 
fancy, unworthy even the name of love. 
Stand aside, there is no ground upon 
which you and I can meet; stand aside.” 

He had almost cursed her, and yet in 
his heart of hearts he blessed her for one 
thing; she had reminded him of his 
duty. Thank God, he thought those 
burning words to Sybil had remained 
unspoken, thank God, she was standing 
calmly by him still all unconscious of his 
struggle, all unconscious of the bitter 
words, “ she is no mate for a world-worn, 
world-tried man,” which had brought 
him back to reason and the memory of 
his vow. 

The guide returned with the light and 
found a lady faint, but it was a common 
oceurrence, he said, in that fearful dark- 
ness, where the coming lanterns made 
such unearthly light and shade on the 
walls of the Ghost Chamber, and taking 
a cup of water from a neighbouring 
spring, he presented it to Florence, whose 
dry, quivering lips it moistened and re- 
freshed. 

From this point, the Ghost Room, our 
party retraced their steps, and examined 
with new delight the varied beauties of 
the cave, finding many which they had 
before passed unnoticed. In one of the 
chambers, Sybil became quite interested 
in noting the formation of some pieces of 
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rock crystal which she saw of singular 
beauty, and desiring a specimen, she left 
Vernon’s arm for a moment, in order to 
examine it more attentively, and to try to 
break off a tempting cluster which met 
her view. Bending down apart from the 
others, whose attention was attracted by 
something else, and absorbed in looking 
at the glittering crystal as it seemed mo- 
mently to take new forms of beauty, she 
did not hear the call from the guide, 
nor see that her companions had left the 
chamber in which she was, and had 
turned an abrupt angle, and proceeding 
quickly through an apartment which had 
nothing curious about it to attract their 
attention, had passed on still farther to 
one of more spacious proportions and ex- 
traordinary beauty. 

Here the guide, as was his custom, 
began to call the attention of the visitors 
to the curiosities around, when he sud- 
denly paused, and with a troubled ex- 
pression on his face, counted the party as 
he had often done during the day, to see 
that none were missing; then in a tone 
which thrilled like a death-knell upon his 
listeners, he said words which they never 
forgot. They were these. 

One of our party is not here! 

Then came back to them his remem- 
bered words of warning, his terrible 
stories of death by starvation or drown- 
ing, and the question, who is it? rang 
like a clarion from every lip, and when 
each inquired for those who were dearest 
and missed them not, and Vernon for her 
who was his nearest and dearest, and 
heard no answering voice, his anguish 
escaped from him in one mad, fearful ery, 
that rang through the vaulted rooms like 
the voice of one calling the beloved dead 
back again tolife. It wasa cry of agony 
seldom heard by mortal ear, that one 
piercing, echoing and re-echoing word, 
“ Sybil.” 

But no answer came. 

Then all felt and knew that it was she; 
the guide, that it was the fair-haired girl, 
whose face and floating form seemed to 
him like an angel’s; the bride and her 
young husband, that it was she whose 
voice rose on each Sabbath into praise 
and prayer, and from whose gentle eyes 
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beamed the holy joy of some saint-like 
Madonna; Isabel, that it was the child- 
woman who had presided so gracefully in 
her brother’s house, and who had tried 
in every way to make their visit to the 
Grove a happy one, and who had read 
and talked to them or sang tune after 
tune to their craving ears, wearied never, 
so that they were entertained ; and Flo- 
rence, that it was that Sybil Gray, who 
had dared to step in between her and 
her ambition, and had plucked the only 
flower in her path; and Vernon, that it 
was she who was his very life. 

“Sybil, Sybil!” that mad despairing 
cry, louder and louder now upon every 
lip, gave to Vernon a still more realizing 
sense of her danger, and he was about to 
go himself in pursuit of the lost one, 
when the guide, in a voice of authority, 
besought him and all, on the peril of 
their lives, to remain where they were. 
It would avail nothing, he said, for the 
whole party to go in search of her, even 
in company with him, for they necessa- 
rily would retard his progress, and de- 
parting alone in different directions would 
be madness, for to all who attempted it 
would come the same fate as that of the 
unfortunate students whom he had before 
mentioned: For his part, he concluded, 
in his little address as they stood anxious- 
ly around him, he supposed that she was 
waiting patiently for them in the lime 
erystal chamber, where they had last seen 
her, and he thought it the best and most 
practical plan for all to accompany him 
there, where no doubt they would find her 
smiling at their alarm; but if that room 
were deserted and no traces could be dis- 
covered of her, he would take the ser- 
vant John, and at once proceed to a sys- 
tematic search, while the party remained 
awaiting his return. 

This advice was so plausible, and any 
other course of conduct seemed so wild 
and impracticable, that all acquiesced in 
his views, and Vernon, pale and anxious 
beyond all the others, could not but ex- 
press his satisfaction in what he had pro- 
posed. 

At every two or three steps, the guide, 
as he led the party back, sounded the 
peculiar hallo! which is heard furthest 
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in that dreary cavern, and the name of 
the missing one was shouted from time 
to time by the different members of the 
party, but alas, the only answer was a 
dreary silence, or a still more dreary 
echo, until at last they reached the lime 
crystal chamber. 

But Sybil was not there ! 

Then the guide, more anxious than he 
dared acknowledge, hurriedly bade them 
be of good cheer, and taking John with 
him, disappeared through one of the dark 
entrances, though perplexed to know 
which one of the many led out of the 
apartment she could have taken. 

Even Isabel’s gay mood was softened, 
and with a transition common to such 
natures as hers, felt from one extreme to 
another, and burst into a passion of tears. 
The young minister and his wife, cling- 
ing more closely together, as though fear- 
ful that some fate might come to tear 
them apart from each other, retired to a 
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distant part of the room, and their reli- 
gious natures found vent in an earnest 
prayer for Sybil’s welfare. 

Florence alone seemed calm and self- 
possessed ; yes, she who awhile ago stood 
with colorless face and faint limbs in the 
dark chamber, now appeared mistress of 
a wonderful self-command; her cold, 
searching eye looking around upon the 
excited group with a heartless curiosity. 
But upon Vernon she gazed most fre- 
quently, as he sat with his head bowed 
upon his knees in mute despair, lifting 
his pale face at intervals if the slightest 
noise reached his ears, or clenching his 
hands as if his blindness were a curse 
and the guide a cruel jailor to keep him 
passive there, while Florence, from these 
mingled emotions, read with a smile of 
triumphant scorn upon her beautiful face, 
only the tale of a love that would give its 
life for the beloved one,—and she read 
aright. 
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*O, QUOTIES DIXI ZEPHYRIS.” 
BY HOLT WILSON. 


All languages are artificial: it has long been an inquiry, whether there be any such thing 


asa natural language. 


By neglecting the use of signs which address the imagination, we 
have lost the most energetical of all languages. 


[Rovsseau’s Emine. 


How weak is language to portray 
Love’s passion which absorbs the heart :— 
We strive its pathos to convey— 


Its pathos words can ne’er impart. 


The symbols which embody thought 
Are but devices of the brain— 


Like darkened glass thro’ which we're taught 


To view the Day-God’s dazzling sheen. 


His brilliance, like our passion’s hue, 


We cannot thus with eye behold— 
And words—which we with thought endue— 


Our passion’s glow can ne’er unfold. 


The deepest feelings are expressed 


By sighs—which language cannot paint— 
The heart thus yields to Love’s behest 


And murmurs to the winds its plaint. 


Oh, were my sighs on wings of wind 


To Eina’s ears but once eonveyed— 
Would they not find her heart inclined 


To heed such pleadings 


thus betrayed! 
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SIAMESE COURTS OF JUSTICE. 


Bribery—Trial by Ordeal—Modes of Punishment, cc. 


BY A TRAVELLER, 


Unlimited power has ever been regard- 
ed as too dangerous and subtle a weapon, 
to be placed recklessly in the hands of 
fallible mortals; and where the experi- 
ment has been ventured on, the most fear- 
ful abuse has ordinarily been the result. 
Yet it sometimes happens that too much 
power, acting like an over-dose of some 
virulent poison, becomes harmless from 
its very excess. Thus we find it in Siam, 
the most despotic of even oriental despot- 
isms, where the Monarch’s individual 
will is the law of the nation, and he is 
held amenable to neither code nor stat- 
ute, to judge nor jury, for any enormity 
he may think proper to commit ; no man 
daring to question the propriety of his 
acts, or to ask the wherefore, should it 
suit the inscrutable purposes of “ His 
Serene, Infallible Majesty,” to decapitate 
the highest noble of his realm, or the 
brightest ornament of his luxurious 
court. 

Under a form of government so pro- 
verbially despotic, one would naturally 
expect to witness a constant abuse of his 
boundless power, and to find its unre- 
strained possessor luxuriating in the 
blissful consciousness of this freedom 
from restraint, glutting himself with the 
excesses he alone may venture on with 
impunity, and rushing with wild, ungov- 
erned caprice from one enormity to an- 
other, till his vezy throne should be en- 
circled in blood, and his potent sceptre 
dyed with the rich life-current of his 
hapless victims. 

For, not only do the laws of the Em- 
pire recognize the Sovereign’s right to 
this unlimited power, but every circum- 
stance of his lot from the cradle to the 
grave, all the surroundings of his daily 
life, every epithet applied to him, and the 
cringing subjection of all about him, are 
calculated to foster and increase this su- 
preme love of self, and the honest belief 
that he is really the greatest personage 
in creation, whilst all others are high and 





honorable, just in proportion as they en- 
joy his favour. 

Then those who frame the laws of the 
kingdom, even if intelligent statesmen 
and patriots, dare not incur the royal dis- 
pleasure by inserting any clause which 
in ever so slight a degree may appear to 
limit the royal prerogative, or place any 
bar to the exercise of his sovereign will, 
well knowing that should they do so, not 
only would such unheard of temerity 
cost them their lives, but these offensive 
passages would at once receive the royal 
veto, and call down upon the devoted 
heads of the instigators, the bitterest 
maledictions of every loyal subject. 

Of course, under such circumstances, 
it would be the very refinement of folly, 
for any statesman to suggest a revision 
or improvement of the legal code, a reck- 
less casting away of his own life, with 
the fullest possible assurance that abso- 
lutely nothing would thereby be gained 
for his country; and equally, of course, 
the desire of self-preservation, the first 
law of nature, fastens down the subject 
in passive submission to a code, that any 
free-born American cannot regard but 
with absolute horror, whilst the unbound 
tyrant is left to revel in his unfettered 
freedom, and if it suit his caprice to do 
so, to draw down destruction upon him- 


_ self, his country, and his defenceless 


subjects. This result would doubtless be 
realized, were this boundless power a 
newly acquired prerogative of the Siam- 
ese crown, or the reigning sovereign the 
first of his race by whom it had been en- 
joyed. But so habitual has it become 
that it has long since ceased to dazzle, 
and so entirely has it been regarded from 
his earliest remembrance as an essential 
portion of his birth-right, that no bewil- 
dering sensation is experienced on as- 
cending the throne of his ancestors, 
whilst calmly and even carelessly he 
wields a sceptre on whose dread decisions 
hang the lives and destinies of the ten 
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millions of immortal beings whe own him 
as their undisputed lord. 

Mildness, clemency, and a humane re- 
gard for the welfare and happiness of 
their subjects, have marked the reigns of 
most of the Siamese Sovereigns; and 
though we admit there have been occa- 
sionai exceptions, yet they are ‘few and 
far between,” and the archives of few 
countries exhibit less of regal cruelty, 
despotism, and the ruthless exercise of 
power, than do those of Siam. 


Where royal acts of tyranny have oc- 
curred at all, they have ordinarily been 
traceable to the head more than the 
heart—the result of errors in judgment 
rather than of design, and have arisen 
much more frequently from an inordinate 
love of display, an intense desire to main- 
tain undimmed the bedazzling glare of 
regal state, or an undue regard to the de- 
mand of royal court etiquette, than from 
a cruel or blood-thirsty disposition. 

In the present sketch we design to no- 
tice first, the character of the laws, and 
courts of justice among the Siamese, to- 
gether with their ordinary modes of pun- 
ishment, and then to mention in conclu- 
sion, several instances of extreme sever- 
ity, these last forming, as before stated, 
the exceptions, not the general rule to the 
administration of justice in that country. 

Their legal code, derived mainly from 
the statutes of Menu, is wise and saluta- 
ry, or rather it would be salutary if i 
were ever made use of ; but unfortunately 
so little attention is paid to it, in the reg- 
ular, every-day government of the coun- 
try, that it has become almost a dead let- 
ter. Each Sovereign has the privilege of 
altering and adding to this code, as he 
pleases, but they seldom trouble them- 
selves about it in any way, and it has 
consequently remained immutilated, in 
its original perfectness, a beautiful but 
useless theory, wholly unadapted to the 
wants and present condition of the coun- 
try, because too far above the moral char- 
acter of its rulers. 

Every prince of the blood, every con- 
nection of the royal family, however dis- 
tant, and every officer of government, of 
whatever grade, is, in right of his birth 
or position as such, privileged to exercise 
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the functions of a judge without the for- 
mality of regular appointment to that 
office. He may also administer an oath, 
and decide without consultation with any 
other, upon any cause brought before him 
for adjudication. 


The form of a judicial oath is as fol- 
lows: 

““T promise to speak the whole truth, 
and nothing but the truth. If I do other- 
wise, may all the evils of heat and cold, 
fire and water, sickness and poverty, life 
and death, pursue and huntdown me and 
mine till we are utterly consumed. May 
wild animals devour us, may hunger 
gnaw and prey upon our vitals, may 
famine, waste and pestilence destroy, and 
every terrible disease known to our race, 
feed upon our lives till they are utterly 
wasted, and we brought down to irre- 
mediable destruction. May all the evil 
spirits of air, earth, and water drag us 
down to death, suffering us never to reach 
Nigban, but compelling us, through all 
future states, to live as monsters or loath- 
some reptiles, and at last plunge us down 
to hell, even to Ma-hd-na-rik, the lowest 
hell.” 


This oath is considered very solemn 
and imposing, and is never administered 
except on the most important occasions. 

Each prince of the blood holds, in al- 
most regal splendor, within the precincts 
of his own gorgeous palace, or stately 
castle, suck court as he may deem requi- 
site for his own family and retainers, 
and from his decisions, just or unjust, 
satisfactory or the reverse, there is no ap- 
peal. He may in his more circumscribed 
circle, exercise the same despotic sway 
that his sovereign does over the whole 
kingdom ; inflicting such punishments 
and levying such taxations as accord with 
his own ideas of justice, without being 
amenable to any save the king, who never 
interferes, or in any way troubles himself 
with what is passing within the jurisdic- 
tion of his haughty barons, either taking 
it for granted that they understand their 
own business better than he can do, or 
else guided by the consideration that the 
continued good will of the noble and the 
rich is more to be desired than the cries 
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of the pocr and unfriended to be depre- 
cated. 

If a noble of high rank commits a 
crime against the king or state, he is 
brought before the Supreme Court for 
tria], and his punishment is awarded by 
the king in person, surrounded by his 
eabinet, assembled in privy council. 
These cabinet meetings are always con- 
vened at midnight, and their proceedings 
are strictly private, all the members being 
pledged upon oath to reveal nothing that 
there transpires, and the penalty of death 
being annexed to the slightest departure 
from this rule. Except in these occa- 
sional cases in high life, every offender is 
judged by the peer under whose vassal- 
age he lives, the strictest degree of eti- 
quette being observed by each noble not 
in any way to interfere with those under 
the jurisdiction of another. Next to the 
courts of the Princes Royal, in point of 
magnificence, come those of the nobility 
and high officers of government, the sur- 
roundings of each more or less gorgeous, 
according to the rank of the chief, but 
all of them absolute in power, and unal- 
terable in their decisions. In these courts 
bribes are wholly unknown, and the of- 
fering of one would in itself be consid- 
ered an unpardonable offence, inasmuch 
as it would be regarded as an intimation 
that the vassal was in a situation to ob- 
lige his feudal lord, a condition of affairs 
not to be tolerated for a moment by these 
haughty Siamese nobles, with their high- 
ly-wrought notions of retenué and exclu- 
siveness. 

Where the offence has been a personal 
one, the chieftain may be unduly severe, 
but as a general rule, strict justice is ac- 
corded to all, whilst the innocent are sel- 
dom oppressed or unjustly punished. But 
the lower officers and inferior nobles be- 
ing always amenable to the higher, they 
keep peace with their superiors, and ward 
off the interference of the latter by fre- 
quent costly presents, the object of which 
is fully understood and tacitly agreed to, 
though never a word is spoken on the 
subject. In fact, the whole government 
is one continued system of vassalage, 
from the king down to the petty village 
magistrate; and so vast and complicated 
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is the machinery, that the wonder is not 


~ that a petitioner occasionally fails of jus- 


tice, but rather that it is ever accorded 
at all. 

For the mass of the common people, 
who are not in any way attached to the 
households of the nobility, there are num- 
berless. petty courts, open at all hours, 
and superintended by the city. magis- 
trates, who constitute both judge and 
jury, and who are amenable each to the 
officer next above him in rank. These 
petty magistrates are put in office by the 
higher nobles, sometimes as a matter of 
favoritism, but more generally quite at 
random, and always without regard to 
fitness, either intellectual or moral. Nei- 
ther are they educated for the office, but 
enter upon it from some other calling, 
without possessing the first qualification 
for the important duties they are to per- 
form, and knowing about as much of 
statute or common law as they do of the 
inhabitants of the moon. 

The offices of Attorney and Advocate 
are wholly unknown in Siam, where each 
man pleads his own cause, and the judge 
pronounces his verdict without leaving 
his bench, or consulting with any other 
on the merits of the question. It is in 
these courts that chicanery, bribery, and 
injustice exist in their fullest perfection, 
and he that can briug the highest fee into 
court is always sure of a verdict in his 
favor. One instance among many occurs 
to my mind as illustrative of this asser- 
tion, and others might be readily ad- 
duced without any very troublous ran- 
sacking of memory. 

A Chinese cook and an Indo-Porta- 
guese boatman chanced to be rivai candi- 
dates for the hand of a fair lady, the 
daughter of a neighboring planter, of 
whose charms both the enraptured swains 
had heard, though neither had been per- 
mitted to feast their eyes upon her loveli- 
ness. The lady herself favored the claims 
of the Chinaman, because he was younger 
and said to be better looking; but the 
father gave a decided preference to the 
Portuguese in consequence of his enjoy- 
ing a somewhat larger portion of worldly 
goods, and being able to pay a higher 
price for the coveted prize. Thus for 
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some time the matter remained in sta/w 
quo, the daughter refusing utterly to es- 
pouse the Portuguese, who, it must be 
confessed, was rather dwarfish in statue, 
as well as squint-eyed, and lame of one 
leg—and the father being equally obsti- 
nate as to the Celestial. 

The father for a while forbore to press 
the matter, hoping that his daughter, 
finding opposition useless, would pres- 
ently yield to his wishes, and nothing 
doubting that as the enamoured swain 
became more impatient of delay, he would 
increase the offered bonus, and thus the 
avarice of the miserly father be gratified 
through his apparent reluctance to com- 
pel the decision of his fair, young daugh- 
ter. Whilst matters were just at this 
point, our gay Lotharios met one day in 
the Bazaar, and in their capacity of rival 
lovers, cast, as may be imagined, no very 
amiable glances at each other. From 
looks of indignation, soon grew taunting 
words, and blows followed, till the little 
Portuguese, being the weaker of the two, 
was made to measure his diminutive 
length on the ground: and the incensed 
Celestial, stepping insultingly over the 
prostrate body of his wrathful opponent, 
stalked haughtily away, leaving the little 
Portuguese to recover at leisure from the 
double wounds inflicted on his person 
and his vanity. 

But though the Chinaman was greatly 
the superior in point of manly courage, 
and skilful use of his weapon, he was, by 
no means, a match for the little Portu- 
guese in petty cunning. The latter rose 
from the ground, vowing deadly ven- 
gence against his victorious foe, and 
brushing the dust from his soiled and 
torn garments, he limped away in the di- 
rection in which he had seen the China- 
man take his departure, then pausing to 
reconnoitre the ground, he discovered the 
Celestial standing carelessly conversing 
with one of his countrymen, and appa- 
rently oblivious of all that had so recent- 
ly transpired. The wily Portuguese pass- 
ing around a fruit-dealer’s stall, came up 
just in the rear of his foe, and ere the 
latter became aware of his proximity, he 
dealt the Chinaman a blow in the face 
with a huge cudgel, knocking out a tooth 
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and gashing the upper lip in the most 
frightful manner, and then precipitately 
fled from the scene of his cowardly 
attack. 

Almost stunned by the violence of the 
blow, wounded, bleeding, and wrathful, 
the Celestial, supported by two of his 
countrymen, repaired immediately to a 
neighbouring magistrate for redress, hon- 
estly stating the cause of their enmity, 
their first encounter in the Bazaar, and 
the subsequent cowardly attack of his 
opponent. Well knowing that the justice 
of his cause would be little in his favor 
unless backed by something more tangi- 
ble, the Chinaman laid a purse contain- 
ing ten trials (about six dollars) at the 
magistrate’s feet, and then made his exit. 
The name of the Portuguese was well 
known, and his appearance being pecu- 
liar, he was readily identified, arrested, 
and brought into court to be tried fur the 
unmanly assault of which he was ac- 
eused. He came without demur, and 
learning from the magistrate’s private 
secretary (who is always kept duly posted 
on these points for the express purpose of 
communicating needed information to 
those whom it may concern) the amount 
of the bonus paid by the Chinaman, he 
laid, immediately on his entrée, the sum 
of twenty trials at the magistrate’s feet, 
and proceeded to state, in defence of his 
conduct, that as the lady had preferred 
his rival simply on account of his supe- 
rior personal attractions, he (the Portu- 
guese) had felt perfectly justifiable in re- 
ducing his opponent to a level with him- 
self in this particular, adding the sage 
conclusion, that the loss of a front tooth 
and a scared upper lip would prove 
pretty fair offsets against squint eyes and 
a diminutive stature; and if not, that 
similar means to those already used, 
might be again resorted to for the pur- 
pose of reducing the rivals to the desired 
level. Blinded by the double fee of his 
second client, the magistrate deemed his 
argument logical, and his conclusions 
perfectly just, and so dismissed the case 
ad libitum, quietly reminding the Portu- 
guese, however, ere he took his departure, 
that the Chinaman might think proper to 
renew the suit, and in that case the 
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magistrate, would as in duty bound, be 
compelled to a reconsideration. 

The Portuguese safely out of the gates, 
a discreet messenger was immediately 
dispatched by this exemplary magistrate 
to the Celestial, to inform him, of course, 
privately, and merely incidentally in the 
way of general news, that his fee had 
been doubled by his opponent, and that 
as a matter of course, justice blinded by 
the golden sand thrown in her eyes, 
leaned now to the side of the Portuguese. 
It was also adroitly hinted that her 
vision might be cleared in the same way 
it had been obstructed. 

Readily swallowing the bait, the 
plaintiff renewed his visit to the magis- 
trate, and this time forty bright trials 
filled the purse presented to the eager 
grasp of this wily limb of the law, and 
of course, with this glittering prize, re- 
turned all the magistrate’s preposses- 
sions in favor of his first petitioner, 
whose star was now again decidedly in 
the ascendant. - 

“ Fiat justitia ruat celum”’ was certain- 
ly not the ruling maxim of our distin- 
guished judge, whose plastic conscience 
could be readily moulded to suit every 
existing emergency. So the lapse of a 
few hours served to enlighten the Portu- 
guese as to the position of affairs; and 
now thoroughly alarmed lest his opponent 
should continue to outbid him, and thus 
coming off victorious, should rise still 
higher in the lady’s favor than before 
this unfortunate rencontre, he determined 
on a bold move that should set this 
troublous affair forever at rest, and leave 
him in undisputed possession of his cove- 
ted prize. 

So drawing the magistrate aside, he 
offered to lay a purse of five hundred 
trials immediately at his feet on condi- 
tion (sworn to and given in writing) that 
the plaintiff should not any more be al- 
lowed to outbid the defendant in the pur- 
chase of justice(?) and that, moreover, the 
Celestial should be openly condemned in 
court as the aggressor; and subjected to 
a heavy fine in money, and twenty-four 
hours’ imprisonment in the stocks. To 
this arrangement this just judge readily 
agreed, mentally congratulating himself 
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at having so completely taken in both 
parties in this unrighteous quarrel, and 
pretty well satisfied that the Chinaman 
being poor, would not be able to go very 
much higher than he had already done; 
and that the fine of twenty-five trials 
(the fine being always one of the perqui- 
sites of the magisterial office) together 
with the sums already paid by the two, 
would bring up the entire profits of the 
case to about six hundred trials, or about 
three hundred and sixty dollars. Quite 
a passable fee for a job that had given 
him no trouble, and had served only. to 
while away very agreeably a leisure hour 
or two that might otherwise have hung 
heavy on his hands. 

The manceuvring Portuguese was not 
less pleased with his share of the bargain 
than was the officer of justice, for with 
the written contract in his hands, he 
knew he held the magistrate completely 
at bay, as he could at any moment bring 
disgrace upon the latter, which would 
lead to his expulsion from office, and the 
fear of this, would render that functiona- 
ry perfectly plastic in his hands, and 
readily mould him to his every wish. 
True he had paid pretty heavily for his 
bargain, bat wine and women are costly 
luxuries, in procuring which even misers 
forgot to quibble, and an affaire-de-ceeur 
is proverbially a blinder of the judgment 
as well as of the eyes. But while these 
two worthy coadjutors were thus indus- 
triously plotting the poor Chinaman’s 
ruin, and each exulting in the belief that 
himself had swallowed the oyster, and 
put off his associate with the shell, the 
sequel proved that both had reckoned 
without their host. The plaintiff was 
hastily summoned to appear once more 
before the tribunal of this exemplary 
judge, was fined and then placed in the 
stocks—not, however, before he had found 
means to dispatch a messenger to his 
ladye-faire, accounting for his disappear- 
ance, and informing her of the chapter 
of accidents that had befallen him. In 
her womanly eyes, he thus became a 
very héros de romans, and with the char- 
acteristic perversity of her sex, she de- 
clared she should now consider him far 
handsomer than ever, and these wounds, 
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inflicted because of his love for her, the 
very brightest adornments of his splendid 
person ! 

The Portuguese, on the contrary, had 
become more detestable to the lady 
than formerly, in consequence of his 
cowardice; and having now lost the 
means of satisfying the rapacity of the 
miserly father, the latter had no longer 
any disposition to receive him as his son- 
in-law, but signified his entire willingness 
to accept the rival Celestial instead. 

The nuptials were accordingly celebra- 
ted with great éclat, as soon as the health 
of the bridegroom elect would permit, 
and the scarred lip (concealed in time by 
the growth of a luxuriant moustache) 
together with the general appearance of 
delicacy induced by his recent illness, 
only tended to make the handsome groom 
still more interesting in the eyes of his 
fair young bride and her attendant 
maidens, 

The disappointed Portuguese, vexed 
now at having sacrificed his dearly loved 
wealth for nought, vented his spite by 
betraying the magistrate to one higher in 
office, who was induced to interfere only 
on the receipt of a fee of forty trials laid 
at his feet by the treacherous and un- 
principled informant. The superior officer 
expelled the fallen one from office, admin- 
istered the salutary discipline of forty 
stripes on the bare back, and then sen- 
tenced the wretched culprit to hard labor 
on the highways for the period of one 
year. Nor was this all. This impartial 
judge (forgetting that he had himself 
received a bribe from the same hands, or 
remembering it only to fear information 
being likewise lodged against himself) 
chose to consider our Portuguese as equal- 
ly guilty with his accomplice, in seeking 
to corrupt by gold one of the officers of 
“the sacred and great kingdom of Siam;” 
and he consequently condemned him to a 
like punishment with the other, adding 
in the very refinement of cruelty, the in- 
genious expedient of chaining the accom- 
plices together, and making them insepa- 
rable companions during the whole period 
of their well-deserved sufferings. Nor 
can we well imagine a more fearful aggre- 
yation of their doom than the galling 
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presence of each other, as in conscious 
impotence of rage and agony, they 
clanked their galling chains, gnashing 
their teeth, and uttering the most fearful 
imprecations against themselves, each 
other, and their vengeful persecutor. 
Himself now a condemned criminal, the 
testimony of the wretched Portuguese 
against the last magistrate would, of 
course, amount to nothing, and besides, 
the written proof was in this case want- 
ing. 

Such alas! is the protection afforded 
against petty tyranny under these de- 
spotic governments, and thus constantly 
is justice bought and sold to the highest 
bidder! Tere we see one judge actually 
paid for deposing another from office, and 
condemning a fallen brother to hard 
labor on the highway for the very crime 
of which he was himself guilty just at 
the same moment. Thus too are effectually 
fostered in all, avarice, selfishness, and 
duplicity, and the most revolting crimes 
absolutely legalized by those whose osten- 
sible duty it is to repress vice and incul- 
eate virtue. The thousand petty acts of 
tyranny and oppression constantly prac- 
tised by the subordinates of the govern- 
ment, render them a terror to the public, 
who whilst purchasing the forbearance of 
their officers by bribes, know not at what 
moment these very bribes may, for want 
of being sufficiently weighty to satisfy the 
great man’s rapacity, be reported against 
them, and made the means of their utter 
And while they dare not with- 
hold or diminish this ‘‘hush-money,” the 
penalty, should they chance to be repor- 
ted, is always in proportion to the 
amount of the bribe. Thus, if little is 
given, they are almost certain to be repor- 
ted, whilst if much, and yet they should 
chance to incur the officer’s displeasure 
from some other cause, the punishment is 
terrible ; so that in either case the poor 
fellow is kept perpetually in hot water, 
always dreading vengeance, even though 
it should never come. 

Another evil of this system is the utter 
heartlessness it engenders. If a man is 
attacked by a ruffian in the Bazaar, no 
one will venture to aid him, for fear of 
being involved in the scrape, and having 
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to. hush suspicion by a heavy bribe. 
Should one fall down in a fit, many a 
passer-by, who would gladly come to his 
relief, is deterred by the fear that, when 
the man comes to, it may be found that 
he has lost something, and the “good 
Samaritan” in that case be repaid by 
being charged with the theft. And so in 
almost every imaginable case, every petty 
officer avails himself of the fears so 
readily aroused, as the best means of en- 
riching himself at the expense of his cre- 
dulous victims. 

No officer of the Siamese Government 
ever receives a salary in money; but a 
certain portion of the public lands are 
allowed him for cultivation, and he enjoys 
certain perquisites in right of his office 
in the way of fines, fees, and the taxes 
levied on the people under his jurisdic- 
tion. These, together with other irregu- 
lar emoluments, the amounts received as 
bribes, &c., make up for these exemplary 
office-holders very respectable salaries. 

Trial by ordeal is not unfrequently re- 
sorted to, and is of several kinds. One 
method is to expose the suspected person 
to a conflict with several tigers that have 
been kept for days without food, and to 
exasperate which, every possible means is 
resorted to. The victim lightly clothed 
and provided with only a short sword as 
the means of defence, is turned loose in the 
pit with these yelling, raging monsters, 
and unless a man of giant strength, falls 
of course, and consequently is pronounced 
guilty, and his punishment declared just. 

Another method is by compelling the 
victim to walk barefoot over irons heated 
to redness, and the slighest blister raised 
on the soles, being considered proof posi- 
tive of guilt, he is dealt with according- 
ly. As no human being could escape 
unscathed snch an ordeal, thus to test his 
innocence or guilt is the merest subter- 
fuge,—a refinement of cruelty which 
seeks but to add this horrible torture to 
the ordinary penalty incurred for the 
offence with which the accused stands 
charged. 

Still another means of trial by ordeal, 
is the administration of the most nausea- 
ting and revolting doses, and in such 
enormous quantities as can scarce be ac- 
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credited. If the stomach ejects them, 
the person is pronounced guilty, whilst 
if they prove of no effect, his innocence 
is firmly established. But alas! for the 
slender chance thus afforded the poor 
captive, the doses are such as nothing 
human could think of, still less swallow 
without the most distressing nausea, 
These doses are varied according to the 
supposed crimes, and most of them are 
of too revolting a character to be even 
mentioned on these pages. 

The last method we shall speak of, and 
perhaps the most common of all, is by 
water. The suspected person is plunged 
suddenly and violently under, and held 
down for many consecutive seconds. If 
he strangle or choke ever so slightly, he 
is guilty; if not, he is innocent. Some 
expire under this barbarous treatment; 
others revive after a fit of strangling, 
only to suffer the severest penalty of the 
law ; whilst seldom one escapes unhurt. 
For a person to be condemned to trial by 
ordeal in any form, is almost equivalent 
to condeming him to die, with all the 
added tortures that the most diabolical 
cruelty can suggest ; yet for the honor of 
the Siamese be it spoken, this method of 
trial is becoming more and more rare, 
and is now seldom resorted to but in 
cases of the most aggravated description, 
where little doubt of the criminality of 
the accused can exist, though the evi- 
dence may be only circumstantial. 

Among the lower class, tortures by 
means of flogging, squeezing the limbs 
in a sort of vice, and confining the whole 
person in stocks which effectually prevent 
the movement of a single muscle, are all 
frequently resorted to. Branding with hot 
irons, maiming, condemning to labour on 
the highways for a given term of years, and 
enslaving for life, are also common pun- 
ishments among the lower orders, though 
never inflicted on the wealthy or nobly- 
born. 

Convicts, when sent out to labour, are 
heavily ironed, and chained two and two, 
so that flight is impossible, whilst their 
limbs become terribly lacerated despite 
the precaution they take of tearing up 
almost every particle of clothing to wrap 
around the galled and ulcerated legs, in 
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fatile attempts to prevent the sharp, 
heavy irons from grating against the 
bone or eating into the quivering flesh. 

When one is reduced to slavery as the 
punishment for crime, it is always for 
life, without the probability of redemp- 
tion; and not only himself but his heirs, 
to the latest generation, become the vas- 
sals of the crown, suffered generally to 
live in their own houses and earn their 
own support, but known every where as 
doomed men, and liable to be called on 
at any moment, to fight, row boat, or per- 
form any other servile duty. This is 
not the case with prisoners taken in war, 
or those who become enslaved in payment 
of debts; as these may at any time be 
redeemed by laying down the sum at 
which they are valued, and whether ran- 
somed or not, their descendants are never 
reckoned. as slaves, unless so expressly 
stated in the contract. 

The only mode of capital punishment 
known in Siam, is by cutting off the head 
with a sharp sword; and so very adroitly 
is this operation performed, that life be- 
comes extinct in a moment, whilst not 
the movement of a muscle, a groan, or 
the slightest contortion of countenance, 
is visible to indicate suffering on the part 
of the malefactor. Cases of capital pun- 
ishment are very rare, and are confined 
almost exclusively to the higher walks of 
life, it being considered less a disgrace 
for a nobleman to lose his head than to 
suffer any of the ordinary punishments 
inflicted on the common people. High 
treascn and direct personal offences com- 
mitted against the King or other mem- 
bers of the royal family, are the only 
crimes punished in this way. During the 
last reign, which covered more than a 
quarter of a century, there were proba- 
bly not twenty executions, and ten of 
these paid the forfeit for a single offence— 
a few complimentary words spoken by a 
thoughtless young courtier to one of the 
ladies of the royal harem, to whom previ- 
ous to her becoming a queen consort, he 
had been tenderly attached. 

This young couple had been ruthlessly 
torn asunder only a few days before the 
expected consummation of their nuptials, 
that the ambition of the lady’s parents 
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might be gratified in the elevation of their 
daughter to the royal harem. From that 
time the young couple did not meet for 
years, nor did the strictness of Siamese 
court etiquette permit them even to hear 
of each other’s welfare. But their hearts 
were still united, and we can well im- 
agine the blighting of young affections, 
the soul-sickening weariness of those long 
years of hopeless love, the heart-aches 
and doubts und fears that preyed upon 
those youthful spirits, worn and wasted 
by hopeless separation from the beloved, 
and craving above every other boon the 
society of each other. But at last they 
met, unexpectedly to both, and within 
the palace enclosure—he retiring from an 
audience with the King, she returning 
from the bath attended by her maidens. 
Policy and the requirements of royal eti- 
quette would have led them to pass on, 
each without appearing to recognize the 
other; but more or less than human must 
he be who could expect such a course 
from this enamoured youth of twenty and 
his beauteous beloved of ‘sweet sixteen,” 
The young courtier, thrown off his guard 
by the bright apparition that had so un- 
expectedly crossed his path, and for the 
love he bore this bright-eyed fair one 
wholly oblivious to the terrible penalty 
he was incurring, joyously saluted his 
former betrothed, and besought her to 
tarry for a few moments converse, that 
they whom Fate had so cruelly sundered, 
might have at least the mournful satis- 
faction of bidding each other a last adieu. 
To this the young lady imprudently con- 
sented, and though they conversed but a 
few minutes, and that in the presence of 
eight attendants, who all testified upon 
oath that no improper word was spoken 
or undue familiarity attempted, yet when 
the affair came to be reported to the King, 
he and his council declared the lives of 
the courtier, the lady, and the eight at- 
tendants, all forfeited to atone for the 
wound inflicted on the royal person and 
the honour of his harem. It signified 
nought that the meeting was wholly acci- 
dental, nor that the conversation was only 
of the past and without criminal intent 
as to the future; the King’s honour had 
been compromised, and the laws of the 
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harem infringed, by a subject’s daring to 
look: upon the features of a queen consort, 
and the stain could he wiped out only in 
the rich life-blood of the offenders and 
their innocent attendants. And soin the 
flower of their youth they all perished by 
the hand of the executioner, the young 
noble scarce twenty years of age, and 
most of the others still younger. The 
Prince met his fate calmly and without 
apparent emotion, declaring that life had 
no longer any attractions for him, and 
that death in company with the loved one 
was preferable to life without her. The 
King of whom the young noble was an 
acknowledged favorite, was much more 
deeply moved, and piteously bewailed the 
sad destiny of one so amiable and accom- 
plished, as well as his own in being com- 
pelled to lose, as it were, a son dearly be- 
loved. Alas! for the caprices of the 
tyrant custom! The other nine victims, 
including even the lady herself, were 
deemed quite too insignificant to be spoken 
of by “ His Serene Infallible Majesty.” 
Another instance of unusual severity, 
though of a different kind from the last, 
serves as an admirable exponent of the 
sentiments of his late Majesty toward his 
foreign friends, the few Europeans and 
Americans who resided at his capital. 
Mr. H., a British merchant long resident 
at Bangkok, and quite a favorite with the 
King, went out one day in company with 
several nautical friends on a hunting and 
fishing expedition, The trip was made 
in a pretty little cutter of some thirty 
tons burthen, and their first stopping 
place was at Pah-Nam,a picturesque little 
village situate at the mouth of the Ma- 
Nam river. Here is erected a spacious 
and costly Budhist Temple, with the 
usual surroundings of zayats, pagodas, 
and priestly dwellings, whilst on the 
grounds, beautifully laid out, are groves 
of orange, mango, and other fruit trees, 
together with the pride of the tropics, 
the stately magnolia grandiflora, with its 
perfumed blossoms, and polished leaves 
of the deepest and richest emerald. About 
these trees swarm at all times myriads of 
wild pigeons, and seemingly conscious of 
the security afforded them by the Budhist 
prohibition against taking animal life, 
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they build their nests in the turrets and 
pinnacles of the lofty pagodas, and all 
undisturbed by the noisy chants or busy 
footsteps of the numerous clergy, they 
rear their young, and live on generation 
after generation to extreme old age, with 
none to molest or destroy. Now these 
self-same pigeons proved all too tempting 
a bait to our English friends, who with a 
pardonable fondness for game and the 
characteristic “John Bull’ propensity 
for doing as they pleased in spite of op- 
position, were for the time wholly un- 
mindful of the Budhist prejudice against 
the taking of life, especially in the im- 
mediate vicinity of a temple. So, armed 
cap-a-pie for the conquest, with guns 
in hand and well-filled powder and 
shot pouches swung jauntily over their 
shoulders, they leisurely disembarked, 
and proceeded to the shore, determined 
to lay in a good supply of the tempting 
game, sufficient for many days consump- 
tion. With the first discharge of their 
fowling-pieces fell a perfect shower of 
these beauteous birds, fluttering and 
whizzing past their ears in the last faint 
struggle or dying moan, and almost 
covering the ground at their feet. Ano- 
ther shot followed and with like success; 
but with the coveted booty came another 
crowd for which our Englishmen had by 
no means bargained—a party of incensed 
and excited priests, almost beside them- 
selves with anger, and followed up closely 
by such a set of rude and clamorous cut- 
throats as would have done honour to the 
veritable ‘* Five Points” of New York, or 
the East End of London itself, 
Twenty-five or thirty priests, armed 
with clubs and spears, led the van, whilst 
the vagabond medley and their sticks 
brought up the rear; and so completely 
were the two or three Englishmen hem- 
med in by this murderous crew, that 
escape seemed for a time impossible. 
Nevertheless, fearful as were the odds 
against them, they valiantly determined 
to sell their lives as dearly as possible, 
and so fighting back to back, they for 
some time managed to keep the assailants 
at bay, and to lay prostrate several of that 
desperate gang. But the odds were too 
terribly against our little band of resolute 
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Britons, all of whom were wounded ; and 
faint from exhaustion as well as loss of 
blood, they must soon have given in, 
when succour, coming from asource wholly 
unexpected, appeared for their relief. A 
Bombay vessel, lying just outside the fort, 
heard the firing and at a loss to account 
for such an unusual occurrence, the cap- 
tain and a dozen of his best men pulled 
immediately ashore to inquire its mean- 
ing. This was indeed a ‘“ God-send” for 
our wounded Englishmen, and more dead 
than alive they were rescued and taken 
aboard the cutter, and her helm immedi- 
ately righted for Bangkok. On their ar- 
rival at the city, they proceeded direct to 
the palace in their torn and bloody attire, 
and praying an immediate audience with 
the King, they demanded full reparation 
for the insults and injuries they had re- 
ceived. His Majesty was jncensed be- 
yond measure, for apart from his personal 
partiality for the foreigners, he was by 
no means satisfied that investigation 
would not come from another source, and 
restitution in the form of cannon balls 
against the doors of his stately palace, as 
soon as His Excellency the Governor 
General should come to be informed of 
the outrage. So both from righteous in- 
dignation against the priestly culprits, 
and from policy with regard to his own 
safety, the King determined to make an 
example of these cowardly offenders that 
should prove alike a standing terror to 
all evil-doers, and at the same time evince 
his great respect for his foreign friends— 
i.e. “the big guns,” that were supposed 
to be always ready at their bidding. So 
the old Governor of the Pak Nam fort 
was degraded from office, he and every 
member of his suite flogged most un- 
mercifully, and the whole posse of priests 
stripped of their sacred yellow robes, ex- 
pelled from the ranks of the clergy, and 
sent to the Upper Provinces to cut grass 
for the King’s elephants and perform for 
the balance of their days other similar 
offices of servile and fatiguing duty. 
One more instance only of this unu- 
sual severity on the part of ‘‘ His Serene 
Majesty of Siam,” we shall cite—an in- 
stance which, though near thirty years 
have passed since its occurrence, is still 
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fresh in the minds of every native, is 
handed down from parent to child as an 
event too terrible to be forgotten, and 
which is never related but in a whisper 
with the addition of many an ominous 
shake of the head, and a fearful glance 
around, as if the troubled spirit were 
still lurking about and ready to pounce 
in direst vengeance upon any who dare 
profane his name or insult his memory 
by a careless handling of either. The 
very site of this dark tragedy is a dread- 
ed spot, which the superstitious natives 
avoid as they would a deadly pestilence. 
None could in the whole kingdom be 
found hardy enough to moor there his 
floating house,—and scarcely can they be 
persuaded to paddle their canoes past a 
spot invested, in their minds with so 
much of gloomy horror, whilst the very 
name of the principal actor in this dark 
tragedy, is said or sung by mothers to 
their crying infants as the surest means 
of terrifying them into silence. One of 
their simple ditties I have often heard, 
as almost convulsively the trembling 


mother clasped her screaming child to 
her breast, herself the more frightened 
of the two. 


The little song runs as follows : 


“ Hush! hush thee, crying babe! 

Thy wailing plaints be stayed. 
The rebel chief is here! 

Close thine eyes—softly sleep, 

Nor ever wake to weep. 
Would’st see Peer-si-pi-feer ? 


Nay, tremble not, my joy! 
Nor weep thee, darling boy! 

Thy mother holds thy head. 
Rest thee tranquil—sweetly sleep, 
Nor ope thine eyes to weep. 

Peer-si-pi-feer is dead! 


Why tremble so, my pet? 
Why toss, and scream, and fret? 
Tis all in vain thy grief. 
Thy diamond eyes so bright, 
Need not start in fright. 
Low lies the rebel chief! 


Hush! hush thee to repose, 
Thy velvet eye-lids close, 
For still thy mother’s here. 
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Softly slumber on her breast, 
Dream thee of thy chosen rest, 
Nor dread Peer-si-pi-feer !” 


With a brief account of this terrible 
chief we conclude this sketch. 

Something less than thirty years ago, 
there was appointed by His Siamese 
Majesty, as Viceroy of the Upper Pro- 
vinces, a nobleman of the name of Peer- 


si-pi-feer. So far removed from the cap- 


ital that he seldom made his appearance 


at court oftener than once a year, enjoy- 
‘ing the perfect confidence of his royal 
master, and having under his jurisdic- 
‘tion nearly one-third of the inhabitants 


of the kingdom, Peer-si-pi-feer was in all 
but the name a sovereign, and in all the 


appointments of his court maintained a 


degree of regal splendor little inferior to 
that of the king himself. But all this 
instead of satisfying, served only to in- 
flate the pride of this haughty chieftain ; 
and presuming that his immense wealth 
and almost boundless influence among 
the people, would readily enable him to 
carry forward his treasonable purposes, 
he determined on a revolt against the 
reigning king, and to possess himself of 
the throne even though it should be ne- 
cessary to wade to it through the blood 
of the nation. Some recent measures of 
the crown that had caused a temporary 
disaffection among the people, together 
with the fair promises of emoluments 


‘and favours held out by Peer-si-pi-feer, 


induced many to join him whom he had 
scarcely hoped for; and elated beyond 
measure at this unlooked-for suecess, he 
marched his immense army directly to- 
ward the capital,—and ere the terrified 
monarch was fully aware of his danger, 
the throne on which he sat so serenely 
was shaken to its very centre, and the 
beleaguering foe thundering at the palace 
gates. Witches, astrologers, and sooth- 
sayers had been consulted, and all re- 
ported favourably for the ambitious peer. 
Their omens were triumphantly repeated 
by the rebel and his suite in their onward 
march to the capital, which he entered 
at mid-day, crowned, decked in regal at- 
tire, and mounted upon a white elephant, 
which mode of riding was in itself a di- 


rect assertion of his claims to the throne, 
—since none but the king, and he on ex- 
traordinary occasions, may presume to 
mount this sacred animal. The com- 
mon people and the clergy, almost to a 
man, favoured the claims of the rebel— 
the former because they believed no 
change could be for the worse, and it 
might possibly better their low estate ; 
and the latter from spite against the 
reigning monarch for some recent acts 
of severity against the sacred brother- 
hood. The nobility, except the imme- 
diate family of the king, were mostly 
neutral, and their retainers of course 
followed the example of their lords; so 
that the poor old king was left almost 
alone, except, as we said, by the mem- 
bers of his own household. Fortunately 
it was not a very small one, consisting at 
that time ef some five hundred wives, 
forty children, and several tens of thou- 
sands of officers, servants, and soldiers. 
The reason of the neutrality of the no- 
bles was found in the fact, that they re- 
garded the reigning monarch and the 
new aspirant both as usurpers, and their 
petted favourite, the idol of the nation, 
and the legal sovereign, then quite a 
child, was living in retirement deprived 
of his natural birthright, (to which he 
has since succeeded,) and condemned to 
the occupancy of a position far below 
that to which he was rightfully enti- 
tled. 

By withholding their powerful aid 
from both the contending parties, the no- 
bles hoped that the rivals would mutu- 
ally destroy each other, and thus the 
way be opened for their own favourite, 
the legal heir. Such might perhaps 
have been the result had the young 
prince been older and more ambitious, 
able to appear at the head of his own 
armies, and by his magical presence to 
nerve them on to deeds of adventurous 
daring ; but it could hardly be expected 
of a boy of ten, who really cared nota 
eopper for the throne, and who even 
since his majority voluntarily resigned 
the uneasy seat in favour of another 
and now only consents to occupy it from 
a high sense of duty to his country. But 
to return to our story. 
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Peer-si-pi-feer continuing almost un- 
checked his onward march, haa already 
got possession of some portions of the 
royal city,—and in a few hours more, 
both palace and harem would doubtless 
have fallen into his hands, when succour 
came from a quarter the poor old king 
had never thought of. Mr. H , one 
of the British merchants, suggested to 
the terrified monarch the propriety of 
turning to use the guns mounted upon 
the palace fortifications, and generously 
offered the services of himself and his 
few comrades to conduct the attack. This 
offer was joyfully accepted, and the few 
Siamese who were really capable of ren- 
dering any efficient service, were, by 
this unlooked-for succour, inspired with 
new hopes,—whilst the prompt and vig- 
orous discharge of the guns upon his 
picked men in the very front of his army, 
carrying everywhere through the ranks 
death and dismay, caused the stout heart 
of the rebel chieftain to quail, and awoke 
for the first time in his breast fears as to 
the ultimate success of his daring revolt. 
Terror-stricken and in the wildest con- 
fusion, the besieging army fled before 
the mere handful of pursuers that their 
fears had multiplied to tenfold their real 
numbers, and whom they verily believed 
invested with supernatural powers, 80 
deadly had been their onslaught. Scarce- 
ly pausing to look behind them, the re- 
treating army reached Ayithia, eighty 
miles above Bangkok, stripped of half 
their arms, baggage, and equipments, 
having lost most of their best warriors, 
and the rest so completely cast down 
that they had no spirit left in them, and 
were ready on the slightest pretext 
to surrender. They were followed a few 
hours later by the royal army, now since 
success was no longer doubtful swelled 
to a great host, and the guns having been 
shipped aboard the royal yachts and 
barques, they were brought to bear di- 
rectly on the hostile army before the lat- 
ter had time to prepare themselves for 
the reception of these most unwelcome 
guests, and as might have been expect- 
ed, a complete overthrow of the rebels 
was the result. Hundreds fell in this 
fierce combat, that seemed more like the 
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desperate onset of enraged demons yell- 
ing and foaming and uttering the most 
direful imprecations of rage and despair, 
than like anything human. 

Peer-si-pi-feer and several of his lead- 
ers were captured and taken in chains to 
Bangkok, where they were laid by his 
victorious nobles at the foot-stool of the 
enraged monarch,—now as much elated 
by complete success, as he had recently 
been cast down by fear. A mock trial 
followed, and of course the rebel chief 
was condemned to death, as probably 
was needed for the future tranquli- 
lity of the country. But such a death! 
One would have thought none but 
the arch-fiend himself, with the added 
ingenuity of his entire eabinet in infer- 
nal council assembled, could have devised 
a sentence—planned and executed with 
such a refinement of even diabolical cru- 
elty, as might draw a blush of shame 
from the prince of the infernal regions 
himself. First the eyes of the wretched 
man were put out by the application of 
red hot irons; then the tongue, after be- 
ing several times slit, was forcibly torn 
out by the roots; then the fingers and 
toes one by one were chopped off, and 
long gashes cut in the fleshy parts of the 
arms and legs, to which no soothing ap- 
plication was allowed to be made, but 
the gaping wounds were constantly ex- 
posed to the air, and to the attacks of the 
venomous insects with which those warm 
latitudes abound. After all this, the 
wretched criminal was placed, without 
one particle of clothing, in an iron cage, 
exposed in the spot we have before al- 
luded to, on the river banks, whose cool 
waters he could hear rippling past him, 
but could not by any possibility touch, 
though often and eagerly was the muti- 
lated stump thrust through the bars in 
the vain attempt. 

There without food, water, or shelter, 
with the parching sun beating down in 
all its burning, tropical fury upon his 
very brain, and exposed to the jibes and 
taunts of the thronging rabble,—who in 
his prosperity had been but too eager to 
pander to his folly,—the poor old man 
lingered on for three long days and 
nights to curse the mad ambition that 
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had proved his ruin, and doubtless long- 
ing and praying for death to come to his 
relief. His shrieks and groans, more 
terrible, it is said, than tongue can tell, 
were heard during all the still hours of 
the night; and when at last he expired, 
a raving maniac, his dying groans seem- 
ed to linger on the ears of those who had 
heard them, and the dark memory of his 
excruciating tortures to rise before the 
unwilling eye, till the very name of the 
vengeful monarch who had caused them, 
became a by-word, and was uttered only 
with hatred and detestation. But though 
the little remaining affection of his peo- 
ple was wholly alienated by these acts 
of diabolical cruelty towards a fallen and 
defenceless foe, yet the terrible example 
served effectually to nip in the bud 


the spirit of revolt, and to the day 
of his death no farther attempt was ever 
made to wrest the sceptre from the hand 
of the unrighteous usurper. 

The spot where the doomed chieftain 
perished is still avoided,—the only vacant 
spot on either bank of the river for the 
distance of many miles above and below 
the city; and his troubled spirit is 
supposed to roam about during the 
smaller hours of the morning calling 
in plaintive accents for “water,” whilst 
calmly and sweetly the noble river flows 
onward, mocking by its cool ripple the 
parching thirst of the doomed man, and 
evading ever his agonizing efforts even 
to touch its swelling bosom. 

Charleston, S. C., Jan, 19th, 1858. 





OUR SOLDIER BROTHER. 


BY MABEL. } 


Oh! the restlessness of waiting, oh! 


the weariness of keeping 


Rainbow smiles or lips that quiver with the agony of weeping. 


Cold suspense, thou art a demon, certain sorrow is relieving, 


For the soul gains strength and courage in the anguish of believing. 


Where is sun-light there are shadows, hope is but a word of sadness; 


For the fears which cling about it, fill the brain with bitter madness. 


Save us, save us, from this trial, we can bear it not much longer, 


For tho’ Hope be full of sweetness, Fear beside it is the stronger. 


Trembling hands we lift to Heaven, 


wildly asking for protection, 


Surely, surely, the Almighty will not scorn us with rejection. 


In the sun-light we are kneeling, Summer skies are spread above us, 


But our hearts keep feebly waiting, “is there no one left to love us?” 


Can we bear to tell each other, “there is no one left to love us?” 


Shouts of welcome hail the victors, proud success is crowned with glory! 
Where, oh! where is our beloved? who is here to breathe his story? 
Yonder come his chosen comrades,—mother, mother, he has perished ! 
Vain was all our earnest pleading, mad were all the hopes we cherished. 


All our strength is lost!—what comfort can we give thee, darling mother? 


Best and dearest of thy children was our gallant soldier brother. 
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We, the fatherless, are with thee, but we’re feeble children only, 


Oh! that we knew how to bless thee and to make thy life less lonely. 


Who can whisper words of calmness when the heart is full of sorrow? 


Yesternight we sat together, wishing for the coming morrow— 


Bursts of music—flaming banners 





beauty round and light above us; 


Mother, mother, can we bear it? there is no one left to love us, 


Life is now a mighty discord,—can we live with none to love us? 


Laughing, weeping, we have listened to our own one calmly telling 


Of his dangers—there is gladness. more than gladness in our dwelling. 


Round the fire, we sit together, all the night we have not slumbered, 


Twelve hours full of joy’s completeness, in our life books have been numbered ; 


We have spoken of his absence, of the long days chill and dreary 


Passed away since Hope forsook us, and our waiting hearts grew weary. 


Darkness reigneth in the city, on our door-steps snow is lying, 


Dirge-like winds are shrieking wildly, for the old year now is dying; 


But we heed not Nature’s mourning,—what to us is wintry weather? 


We are happy, darling brother, let us live henceforth together— 


Thanks to God our hearts are hymning for His watchful care above us: 


Oh! assurance full of sweetness, thou art here to guard and love us— 


Brother, brother, we’re so happy, thou art here to guard and love us. 
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We give the earlier pages of our present 
number to the Opening Ode and Oration 
written for the Inauguration of Crawford’s 
Equestrian Statue of Washington, in this 
city, on the 22nd of February. We should 
delight in presenting, at the same time, 
the Terminal Ode from the pen of James 
Barron Hope, but for the fact that this gen- 
tleman expects to repeat it elsewhere, and 
on that account does not desire it to be 
printed immediately. At the time of our 
writing, the ceremonies have not taken 
place, but the preparations that have been 
made warrant us in believing that the 
pageant will be the most imposing and 
magnificent, apart from its moral sig- 
nificance, that has ever been witnessed in 
America. Asa work of art, the statue will 
be classed by common consent among the 
master-pieces of sculpture, and will bring 
yearly many pilgrims to Richmond to look 
upon the majestic image of the Pater Patria 


rising in the midst of the beautiful capital of 
the State that gave him birth. Thesecond 
day after the erection of the great mass of 
bronze, and when the canvass wrapping 
had just been removed from it, the sun, 
twenty minutes before its disappearance, 
broke through a rack of leaden clouds and 
threw upon horse and rider a purple radi- 
ance of indescribable splendour, while its 
reflected light gave to the vaporous bank 
in the west a glory against which the out- 
lines of the figure were seen in noble re- 
lief. Jt was a moment for our friend, Hope, 
to have caught an inspiration for his Ode, 
and we could only sigh that the exquisite 
scene, combining the triumphs of Art with 
the richness of Nature, which was far be- 
yond our own powers of description, was 
not witnessed by one who could have per- 
petuated it, in all its delicious tints and 
strong effects, in his glowing poetry. 

We need not, of course, call the atten- 
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tion of our readers to the grand Oration of 
the Hon. R. M. T. Hunter. They will need 
10 invitation from us to turn at once to the 
page on which it commences and read it 
through. It is in itself monumental, and 
forever establishes Mr. Hunter’s claim to the 
first order of eloquence. We have so often 
had occasion to cull from Mr. Hunter’s 
literary and philosophical discourses pas- 
sages of remarkable beauty and strength, 
that we are not sorry in this instance to 
be saved the trouble, (resulting from the 
V embarras des richesses,) by giving his effort 
entire. 


The following bit of humour was clip- 
ped by us, some months ago, from the 
columns of a Southern journal, as worthy 
of preservation. At the moment we had 
no room in the Messenger for it, and it has 
lain upon our table awaiting its chance to 
be taken up, until we have been reminded 
of it in a somewhat startling way. But 
let us give the “yarn” first, and tell about 
that afterwards. 


We were teaching an “academary” down 
in the wire grass country of South Georgia 
soon after we left college—and among the 
“higher branches” taught in that “ insti- 
tootion” were the Rudiments of Astronomy, 
to which advanced text book we had intro- 
duced a class of sand hill boys and gopher 
trapping girls, ranging in age from four- 
teen to twenty years. A few recitations, 
confined principally to corrections of muti- 
lated pronunciations, “stairs,” “hevingli 
“buddies;” “the yeath,” “comics,” “planics,” 
&c.—and we made to the “advanced class”’ 
the startling and incredible announcement 
that the sun did not rise and set daily, that 
the revolution of the earth on its axis made 
night and day, &c. There were a few 
“open countenances” in that gaping, won- 
der-stricken class about them. 

Next morning we were waited on by a 
grave, sage-looking patron of ours, who, 
with some asperity of countenance and, as 
we imagined, contemptuous severity of ex- 
pression, thus delivered himself. 

“We've emply’d ye here to larn our 
young ’uns, haint we?” We assented to 
the proposition. 

“Well,” continued he, “what’s all this 
riggymarole and stronamy and stuff about 
the sun not settin’ and risin’, and the yeath 
turnin’ upside down of a night, and sich 
like infidel talk ye’ve been foolin’ the skol- 
lards with?” Now, thought we, for a 

riumph of science, a lighting up of this 





benighted understanding. Inviting him 
into the “academy,” we proceeded to draw 
a diagram upon the black board, for the 
purpose of illustration. “Now,” said we, 
“the sun is ninety-five million of miles 
from the earth, and’”—*“stop,” cried he— 
“how do you know that? Who’s been thar 
to measure it? What surveyer’s ever drug 
his chain over that route? Taint so.” In 
vain we assured him that scientific men 
had demonstrated it, philosophers proved 
it beyond a doubt, and that all the learned 
and eminent men in the world admitted 
and believed it. 

“They don’t know nothin’ about it,” was 
his dogmatic response—*not a bit more’n 
I do, and they’ve never been any closter to 
the sun than I hev. Its agin reason, sense 
and scripter, to say that the sun don’t rise 
and set—for that’s a text, which mabbe 
you've seed, if you ever read the bible, 
which I kaint scarcely believe you ever 
did read it, sayin’ ‘from the risin of the 
sun to the goin’ down tharof’—and see 
here, young man, if you kaint teech the 
children somethin’ better’n sich fool talk 
and infidel argyment, you mout as well 
look out for a Dooly settlement, whar ther 
ain’t no churches and the folks never heerd 
o’ the bible.” We caved, wiped out the 
diagram with our left coat tail, bowed out 
our indignant patron, and the next mornin’ 
the “stronamy” class was advanced to 
Peter Parley’s geography, and the sun per- 
mitted to rise and set as usual. There’s 
everything in admitting and denying the 
premises. 

We think few persons in reading this 
innocent piece of fun, would suspect that 
there was anything morbid or irregular in 
the mind of the writer. We should pre- 
dicate from his humour a genial and sym- 
pathetic nature, and we should argue that 
such a man would take the ills of life, if 
not with religious submissiveness, at least 
in an easy, philosophic way. How we 
were shocked, then, to read, some six or 
eight weeks since, that he had committed 
suicide under circumstances of peculiar 
deliberation and in company with a friend! 
The teacher of the “academary,” the writer 
of the foregoing pleasantry, was the Editor 
of the Fayetteville North Carolinian, William 
F. Wightman, and died by his own hand 
in that town in the latter part of Decem- 
ber. A letter from him lies among a pile 
of similar communications on our table. 
He was an occasional contributor to the 
poetical department of the Messenger, 
and one or two of his compositions have 
been published beneath his name. Young, 
gifted and esteemed, there must have been 
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some sad defect 
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in his moral training, such a man, we cannot but express the con- 


through which he was betrayed into the  viction that it betokens a radical error in 
desperate act of the suicide, and in record- the education of American youth which 
ing our sorrow over the mournful endof should “give us pause,” 


A punning correspondent sends us the’ ly goes far enough for the most sanguine 
following fillibustering lyric, whichcertain- believer in “ Manifest Destiny.” 


LAY OF YOUNG AMERICA. 


Imperium oceano terminet.—Virg. 


veteres revocavit artes 
Per quas imperé 
Porrecta majestas ad ortum 
Solis ab Hesperio cubili— Hor. 





The happy time shall surely be 
Our country will be ocean-bound, 
Our people may look all around, 

And circum sese see a sea. 


Acquiring regions hyperborean 

There’s but little gain or glory in; 
Franklin the clime inhospitable 

Could not endure,—nor was Kane able. 
But to Canada I can a day 

Point out, when it shall be my prey, 
And upon Cuba’s little island 

I'll land my men and make it my land, 
Its cuffees and its coffees too, 

Its sweet things, ‘lasses, senoritas, 

Ripe oranges and big potatoes, 

Its luscious pines, and rich bananas, 

Its puffed, but not e’er praised Havanas, 
And all things that in climates grow, 
Where, as unknown to winter’s sky, 

Folks coughing from their coffin fly ; 

For saying—*“ all these mine shall be ;— 

That Spanish castle that looks o’er the sea 

I'll batter,”—think not I’m presumptuous and vain, 
That I’m only building a castle in Spain. 


And there too’s Hayti,—how I hate 
To see so Ethiop-dark its fate ; 

A land so lovely sure “ by heaven 
An earthly paradise ‘twas given,” 
For angel smiles—not Sambo grins, 
For elfin wings—not “ Ebo shins,” 
For fairy—not for “ gizzard-feet,” 
For odors—not of sweat—but sweet! 


As to the land of Montezuma, 
I'll make a new day soon illume her; 

Those ills abate that now consume her, 

F’en though at length they should entomb her, 
I will right speedily exhume her, 

And make her brightly blush and bloom a 
Lovely bride for that old Turk, 

Uncle Sam, who’ll smile and smirk, 

And seal the compact quite as glib, 

As a Mormon sealing his fifth rib, 

He'll stretch across Tehuantepec 

His iron arm, as round her neck, 
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For an embrace most beatific, 
And so to reach the sea Pacific. 


And next a neck he will annex 

Of land, which statesmen much doth vex. 
Central American knot so Gordian, 
Which Cass and Napier can’t accord in, 
The annexation knot shall blot: 

Thus by a knot a knot is not, 

And a tie doth untie a difficul-ty ; 

(I fear that’s borrowed by-the-bye,) 

i And England then may fume and fret, 
But the lovely prize can never get, 

By Monroe and by Roman doctrine, 

His arms he has so tightly locked her in. 


ii But richer lands lie near the sun, 

| We'll quickly cross the Rubycon. 
| Then must the shell-fish quickly shell out 
Those “ pearls barbaric” read about. 
Bright are the flashing gems of Brazil, 
(Nor do its wide-spread pampas graze ill,) 
I’ll take its every mine for mine, 
| And Peru’s too I will peruse, 
a By turns, the pick for gold we’ll use, 
And lasso for the “cattle line :” 

Or, should we wish for more dispatch, a 
The Locomotive swift cow-catcher. 


And Peru, then those Chinchy isles, 

(Round which for leagues “old ocean smiles,” 

So sweet the gales that o’er it fly, 

Like those of Happy Araby.) 

Must yield to make our wheat and corn grow ; 

Lament! a goner is thy guano! 

And then, O ye monopoly fellows, 

Will your occupation be like Othello’s, 

a And twenty-five dollars—by the long ton, | fy 
i | The price of “ Peruvian, A. No. 1.” 





= : 
oe tence me 





; *Tis said, and I must admit ’tis true, 
Hi It’s dangerous living in Peru, 
| Because the earth so often quakes ; 

i But then its bark is the very stuff 
iit That never fails to cure “the shakes,” 
And of that we'll have a quantum suff. 
iy 

| 





But all our wants at length obtained, 

" By distant Patagonia gained, 

Ht | (If not, why then Cape Horn we'll take, 

it Just for the horn of plenty’s sake, 

And a plenty of horn ’tis too I should say, 

Having been doubled so oft in its day, 

if By tars who whenever they double a horn, 

\ ) You may know ’tis a rouser, as sure as you’re born,) 

The Pat-agony for liberty 

Shall draw our armes across the sea, 

| And England then, who rules the waves, 
i Must waive her rule o’er Irish slaves. 


a . 7 * 
} 
} 





A kingdom to a farm I bet, 

All this and more some day | get, 
And let the world say what they may, 
I fearlessly do make this lay. 


Dinwippig, Virginia, 1897. 
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We shall feel grateful to any one who 
will tell us the authorship of the following 
exquisite verses on ‘the Rainbow, that glori- 
ous phenomenon which has inspired so 
many poets and imparted something of its 
brilliancy to the literature of all lands. 
Years ago, we met with them in a village 
newspaper, by which they were attributed, 
somewhat indefinitely, to an “English gen- 
tleman,” but though we have searched all 
the anthologia of selected poetry ever since, 
we have never seen them assigned to their 
rightful author, who must have written 
other pieces worthy of being rescued from 
oblivion. Rainbow verses would form no 
mean chapter of English song, if all that 
have been written were collected together. 
Campbell’s fine poem, Amelia’s many-hued 


THE RAINBOW. 


The evening was glorious; and light thro’ the trees 

Play’d the sunshine, the raindrops, the birds, and the breeze; 
The landscape, out stretching, in loveliness lay 

In the lap of the year, in the beauty of May. 


For the Queen of the spring, as she passed down the vale, 
Left her robe on the trees, and her breath on the gale, 
And the smile of her promises gave to the hours, 

While rank in her footsteps sprang herbage and flowers. 


The skies like a banner in sunset unrolled, 

O’er the west threw their splendors of azure and gold, 
But one cloud, at a distance, rose dense and increased, 
Till its margin of black touched the zenith and east. 


We gazed on the scenes while around us they glow’d 
When a vision of beauty appeared on the cloud; 

*T was not like the sun, as at mid-day we view, 

Nor the moon that rolls nightly through starlight and blue. 


Like a spirit it came in the van of the storm, 

And the eye and the heart hailed its beautifal form; 
For it looked not severe like an angel of wrath, 
And its garment of brightness illum’d its dark path. 


In the hues of its grandeur sublimely it stood 

O’er the river, the village, the fields, and the wood; 
And river, fields, village, and woodland grew bright, 
As conscious they felt and afforded delight. 


*Twas the Bow of Omnipotence, bent in His hand 
Whose grasp, at Creation, the universe spanned; 
*T was the presence of God in a symbol sublime, 
His vow from the flood to the exit of time. 
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Not dreadful, as when in the whirlwind he pleads, 
When storms are his chariot, and lightning his steeds; 
The black clouds his banners of vengeance unfurl’d, 

And the thunder his voice to a guilt-stricken world: 
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stanzas in the same metre with the sub- 
joined, Byron’s lines in Don Juan concern- 
ing 


“That airy child of vapour and the sun,” 


and Wordsworth’s 


“My heart leaps up when I behold 
A rainbow in the sky—” 


will occur to the majority of readers upon 
the mere mention of the subject; but many 
other compositions there are which would 
fill a duodecimo in blue and gold, the only 
style in which such a collection should be 
published. Among them,the verses we are 
about to quote would occupy an honoured 
place. Will 
wrote them? 


somebody inform us who 
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In the breath of his presence when thousands expire, 

And seas boil with fury, and rocks burn with fire, 

When the sword and the plague spot with death strew the plain, 
And vultures and wolves are the graves of the slain. 


Not such was the Rainbow, that beautiful one, 
Whose arch was refraction—its key-stone the sun; 
A pavilion it seemed, which the Deity graced, 
And justice and mercy met there and embraced. 


Awhile and it sweetly bent over the gloom 

Like love o’er a death-couch, or hope o’er the tomb; 
Then left the dark scene, whence it slowly retired, 
As love had just vanished, or hope had expired. 


I gazed not alone on the source of my song, 

To all who beheld it these verses belong; 

Its presence to all was the path of the Lord, 

Each full heart expanded, grew warm, and adored. 


Like a visit, the converse of friends, and a day, 
That bow from my sight passed forever away; 

Like that visit, that converse, that day, on my heart, 
That Bow from remembrance can never depart. 


’Tis a picture in memory, distinctly defined 

With the strong and unperishing colours of mind, 
A part of my being beyond my control, 

Beheld on that cloud and transcribed on my soul. 


The author of the very spirited and 
interesting memoir of the late General 
James Hamilton, of 8. C., published in the 
January number of the Messenger, has 
sent us the following addendum to it, which 
we publish with great pleasure— 


One of the most signal examples of Gen’l 
Hamilton’s remarkable candor, truthfulness 
and sincerity, was exhibited in his mag- 
nanimous reply to the numerous assaults of 
the opposition journals, during his distin- 
guished career in Congress, charging him 
with a change of political sentiments since 
the period of his service in the State Legis- 
lature. Itis a weakness of human nature 
for men to pride themselves on their con- 
sistency of opinion. This weakness was 
shared in by even our great Calhoun, and 
by all our great statesmen, who have atall 
times made the most strenuous efforts to 
reconcile their present with their past 
opinions. Whilst, on the contrary, the 
noble-minded and chivalric Hamilton can- 
didly and boldly acknowledged and avowed 
his change of political opinions, from those 
(in early life) of quiescent conservatism to 
those of the strictest State Rights construc- 
tion of the Constitution, as the only palladiwm 
of our liberties. He boldly declared that a 
very few years’ experience in witnessing 
the corruptions at Washington, had satis- 
fied him that the Federal Government was 


far too strong, and was fast encroaching 
upon and destroying the Rights of the 
States; and that the most energetic resistance 
by the States to such cverwhelming corrup- 
tion was necessary to save the liberties of 
our country. He gloried in this salutary 
and wise change of opinion; and closed 
his most eloquent and powerful address 
with the grand and philosophic aphorism 
of Lord Bacon—“ He who never changes his 
opinions never corrects his errors.” 


The death of M’dile Rachel is an event 
calculated to excite a sensation in literary 
circles on both sides of the Atlantic, 
since the last professional tour of her life 
was performed in the United States, 
and she made her final appearance on 
the stage at Charleston, South Carolina. 
The transcendent power of this extraordi- 
nary woman attracted to the theatres of 
the few American cities in which she 
played, many persons who are not habitu- 
al patrons of the drama, for it was a 
power adequate to the most remarkable 
triumphs, first among which was to have 
reanimated the artificial and pompous old 
classicisms of Corneille and Racine, and 
to have imparted to the waxen figures of 
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their dreary tragedies, the fire that belongs 
to the heroinesof Shakspeare. There was 
but one opinion, we believe, as to the 
genius of Rachel. The little outcast who, 
during the revolution of 1830, was trudg- 
ing the streets of Lyons from coffee-house 
to coffee-house as a singer of ballads, no 
sooner appeared upon the boards of the 
Théatre Frangais than her gifts were ac- 
knowledged by the men who had changed 
the dynasty of a kingdom, and from that 
moment until her departure for America 
in 1855, a period of nearly twenty years, 
she brought to her feet by the inspirations 
of the Tragic Muse, the most fastidious 
critics, the most celebrated artists, the most 
illustrious statesmen, the proudest mon- 
archs of Europe. In England, where for 
many years the appearance of Rachel was 
one of the regular events of the London 
Season, she was uniformly greeted with 
enthusiasm. Though her characters ad- 
dressed the audience in a foreign tongue 
and moved in a sphere alien to British 
sympathies, though it was well known that 
the actress herself led the life of a Messa- 
lina, she never came before the foot-lights 
of St. James’ Theatre without calling 
down the plaudits of that most decorous of 
well-gloved assemblages—the play-goers 
of the British aristocracy. As for France, 
if there was one national sentiment stronger 
than another, it was the universal Gallic 
admiration for Rachel. Frenchmen came 
from the provinces to see her, whom the 
splendours and dissipations of the capital 
had never before brought from the banks 
of Rhone or Loire. In the French Thea- 
tre her statue in marble, whose purity was 
satirical upon the excesses of the woman, 
challenged the attention of the visitor as 
the fittest representative of La Tragedie. 
When she left Paris, the feuilleton lament- 
ed her departure in melodious tears. Pres- 
ents of the costliest description rained upon 
her from kings and emperors, and when 
she arrayed herself in queenly attire with 
all her gems, there was not a point of her 
person that was not defiant with a dia- 
mond. Few individuals in Europe re- 
ceived so much adulation, fragrant, flowery, 
golden, and bejewelled adulation, as this 
capricious, dazzling, dark-eyed, sinful crea- 
ture, whose career has so lately been 
brought to its melancholy close on the 
shore of the Mediterranean. 
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As an actress,—while we might well 
hesitate to characterize a genius so fervid 
and so peculiar, we think Rachel was 
somewhat improperly though not unduly 
praised. The panegyric bestowed on her 
performances, though not extravagant, was 
undiscerning. She possessed the wondrous 
power of the Medusa of freezing into 
terror, but she lacked the faculty of melt- 
ing into tears. The spell which unloosed 
that sacred fountain in the heart, had not 
been given her. Indeed, the outline of ber 
face had something Medusa-like in its 
marvellous but singular beauty. The 
snakes were not crested above the pale 
brow, but their gaze sat in her eyes, so 
variable and mobile, combining the soft- 
ness of the dove with the fatal glare of the 
basilisk. -Perhaps the lack of command 
over the tenderer sympathies of her audi- 
ence, was more strikingly exhibited in 
Marie Stuart than in any other of her im- 
personations. The picture of Mary, pre- 
sented by Rachel, was full of a sweet 
melancholy and a desolate loveliness which 
might have touched the hearts of the most 
stoical. As she swept across the stage in 
the costume of the period, dark as night 
and symmetrical as sculpture, she seemed 
like one of the recumbent statues on the 
tombs in Henry the Seventh’s Chapel, 
warmed into life by the ray of genius. 
But never throughout the play did she 
overwhelm her auditors with that resist- 
less pathos which Sarah Siddons is said to 
have exercised at will over the British 
people. Rachel terrified them, she made 
them tremble with affright, especially did 
she send a thrill of horror through the 
house when, gathering her whole soul for 
one volcanic outpouring of bitter scorn, 
she pointed to Elizabeth as “le fruit d’ 
adultere’’—but she did not bring them to 
sympathise with her misfortunes and es- 
pouse her cause. The same absence of 
tenderness marked to a greater or less ex- 
tent all her performances. The Athenewm 
is right in declaring that, “more of those 
who saw her left the theatre shuddering 
with pain and awe, than melted and 
cloven by that noble sorrow which makes 
the heart better.” 


During a brief residence in Paris in 
1854, it was our fortune to see M’dlle 
Rachel twice in private. The acquaint- 
ance was sought by herself, as she was 
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then meditating her visit to America, and 
she was naturally desirous of conversing 
with American gentlemen on the subject. 
We called at her hotel in the Rue Trudon 
and found her neatly but plainly dressed 
in morning costume, sitting in a sort of 
library-boudoir, with M. Scribe. The in- 
terview was not a long one, but the con- 
versation, which was mostly a monologue 
on her part, ran over many topics of inter- 
est, including the plays of Shakspeare. 
She expressed her deep regret that she 
could not so conquer the English language 
as to be able to undertake Lady Macbeth. 
Upon our inguiry as to the effect of the 
tragedy in the French 
smiled and said that no power of voice, no 


translation, she 


ghostly presence could possibly redeem the 
somnambulist scene from the ridiculous, 
“Out damned spot!” she declared, became 
extremely absurd as “ Va-t-en, tache mau- 
dité!”’ We recollected the “Monsieur Mac- 
beth prenez garde de Monsieur Macduff” 
and could not but acknowledge the justice 
of her criticism. In discussing the Ameri- 
can trip, we strongly dissuaded M’dlle 
Rachel against it, assuring her that, in 
our judgment, nothing could be more wea- 
risome to an United States audience than 
the cold unities and the stilted declama- 
tion of the French tragic drama, and that 
while a certain furore in fashionable cir- 
cles would give her immense houses at 
first, the interest would die away immedi- 
ately, and even the snobs of our largest 
cities would disobey the exactions of fash- 
ion when the inevitable drowsiness made 
them nod in the pauses of Andromache and 
Polyeuchte. The result fully justified our 
counsel, and had the project of interpre- 
ting Racine to our people been abandoned, 
she might at least have been spared the 
humiliation of failure which, with the 
rising greatness of Ristori, made her last 
years extremely miserable. 


Our second interview with the modern 
Melpomene was in her reception room, be- 
hind the scenes of the Théatre Frangais, 
just after the fall of the curtain in Adrienne 
Lecouvreur. A score of the wits and 
novelists of Paris awaited her coming in 
this modest apartment which was adorned 
by a full length picture of her by an emi- 
nent painter in the character, we think, of 
Phedre. She entered the room the moment 
she had escaped from the applauses of the 
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audience, not at all flushed with excite- 
ment, but stately, almost statuesque in dig- 
nity and composure, and received the salu- 
tations of her friends and admirers with a 
grace of manner that was incomparable. 
It was at her bidding, communicated 
through a gentlemen whom she sent with 
the message to the stall we occupied 
during the performance, that we threaded 
the labyrinthine passages of the Théatre 
Frangais to make this visit, and we came 
away with the impression of having seen 
a most extraordinary person, who was at 
once to be admired and pitied for her sur- 
passing gifts and her false and frivolous 
existence. 


In looking to the short and brilliant 
career of Rachel, and the space she filled 
in the regards of the world, we cannot 
help contrasting her with another woman, 
a contemporary, whose lease of life was 
about as long, but whose experiences were 
While the one 
was thrumming on her tambourine, a little 
Jewish nomad, in the streets of Lyons, the 
other was gazing out, with her keen eyes, 
upon the world as she saw it, a preco- 


as different as possible. 


cious child, in the rude moorland and yet 
ruder population of Yorkshire. Later, 
while the one had entered the Conservatoire 
and was there undergoing the artificial 
training which was to prepare her for the 
successes of the theatre, the other was 
bending over her books in the boarding- 
school where neither affection nor sympa- 
thy on the part of her teachers alleviated 
the loneliness of her situation. Later 
still, while the one was bewildering the 
capitals of the Continent with her passion- 
ate characterizations, upborne upon a flood- 
tide of popular enthusiasm, the other was 
pursuing the secluded life of a governess, 
unknown to the world, though not without 
an ambition as daring as that of the ac- 
tress herself. Inthe city of Brussels we can 
imagine that they met, and that the plain 
Yorkshire governess sat before the stage 
across which La Tragedie moved in all her 
queenly beauty, crowned with the homage 
of hushed and excited thousands. AA little 
while and the two women are removed 
from all earthly triumphs, leaving records 
how widely variant! The Thédtre Fran- 
fais closes its doors when Rachel is 
buried, there are a few wnmortelles thrown 
upon the turf where her body has been 
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she has transmitted to her 
friends some caskets of diamonds and the 


deposited, 


fading memories of substantial applause— 
Voila tout! When the Yorkshire 
ness passed away, there were regrets utter- 


gover- 


ed over half the earth, all that related to 
her had a vivid interest to multitudes in 
foreign lands, and an assured earthly fame 
lingers for aye behind the flight of that 
sorrowful but uncomplaining spirit. She 
wrote a few books, she fought the battle of 
life under the direction of certain lofty 
principles bravely—whose memory is the 
more to be envied, that of Rachel or that 
of Charlotte Bronté? The 
moralize upon the contrast at his leisure. 


reader may 


Some time ago, our readers may recol- 
lect, we favored them with a French trans- 
lation by the Rev. Adrian Rouquette of 
Louisiana, of a little poem of our own, 
which was all unworthy of the honour 
thus conferred upon it. We are under 
additional obligations to this accomplished 
gentleman and to his gifted brother—Do- 
minique Rouquette, for having rendered 
into their graceful language another bit of 
our own versifying, which seems to us so 
exceedingly pretty in each of the fine 
dresses they have given to it, that we feel 
assured that noone will accuse us of vani- 
ty in publishing the original with both of 
the translations : 


SONG. 


TO ONE WHO WILL UNDERSTAND IT. 


Come, lady, step into the boat, 
Our pennon flutters free, 

And with the sunset we shall float 
Upon the swelling sea. 


Before the light of day grows dim 
Our love-vows shall be told, 

Where yon small speck on ocean’s rim 
Peeps o’er the crests of gold. 


Thy sweet discourse my ear shall fill 
Thy voice my soul subdue, 

As, like the unprisoned bird, at will 
We shoot across the blue. 


And when upon that distant strand 
Our loves shall be confest 
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*T will be to me the “ Happy Land,” 
“The Island of the Blest.” 


This is no great affair, certainly, but, 
look you, how the Rey. Adrian Rouquette 
gilds it by the touch of genius— 


CHANSON. 


A CELLE QUI LE COMPRENDRA. 


Venez, jeune lady, montez sur la nacelle ; 
Notre pavillon libre ondoie en s’agitant; 
Et lorsqu *& son coucher l’astre du jour 
ruisselle, 
De l’empire orageux nous fendrons |’ élé- 
ment. 


Avant que dans le ciel p4lisse la lumiére, 
La-bas 4 ‘horizon vers ce point nuageux, 
Ou luit le front doré de chaque cime altiére, 
L’un 4 l’autre nos cours auront fait leurs 
aveux. 


Votre €loquente voix subjuguera mon 4me; 
Mon oreille ravie entendra vos accents; 
Et puis, nous glisserons sur l’azur de la 
lame, 
Libres comme l’oiseau qui jette aux flots 
ses chants. 


Et quand sur cette plage, au loin, l’Ame 
ravie, 
Nous aurons prononcé nos serments 
amoureux, 
J’aurai, jeune lady, vu la “ Terre Bénie,” 
Et nous aurons atteint “I’lle des Bien 


heureux.”’ 


The brother, Dominique Rouquette, who 
has written some lyrics not unworthy of 
Beranger, adheres more closely to the 
measure ofthe original, but itis impossible 
for us to say which is the better of the two 


poems: 


Viens, lady, sans retard monte dans ma na- 
celle, 
Son pavillon flotte dans lair; 
Quand le dernier rayon de soleil étincelle, 
Partons et voguons sur la mer. 


Avant que du couchant la lumiére ne 
tombe, 


D’aimer nous jurerons encor 
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La-bas, vers ce point noir, cette ombre qui 
surplombe 
Sur l‘océan ces franges d’or. 


Ta parole emplira mon oreille enivrée, 
Ta voix subjuguera mon cceur, 
Quand libres, nous fuirons sur la vague 
azurée, 
Comme l’oiseau fuit l’oiseleur ! 


Et lorsque, sur ce bord lointain et solitaire, 
Nous nous ferons de doux aveux, 

Ce lieu sera pour nous un Eden sur la terre 
Sera I’Ile des Bienheureux. 


Notices of New Works. 
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The most preposterous joke of the sea- 
son was perpetrated on the Capitol Square, 
in our city, the day the Equestrian Statue 
of Washington was first uncovered. A 
desperate man declared that, whatever 
might be thought of the rider, nobody had 
ever seen a horse of half as much metal 
before. Our informant turned away whist- 
ling an air from Le Cheval Bronze, and 
happy to relate, the work did not fall, but 
remained “in statu quo.” 

Public indignation is respectfully re- 
quested. 


Potices of Bew Works. 


Tue Dietomatic History or THE ADMINIS- 
TRATIONS OF WASHINGTON AND ADAMS, 
1789—1801. By Wiiu1am Hewry Tres- 
cor. Boston: Little, Brown and Company. 
1857. [From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


Mr. Trescot is well known to the care- 
ful students of American history for his 
admirable work on the “Diplomacy of the 
Revolution,” published some years ago. 
They will gladly accept this further con- 
tribution to the historical literature of the 
country, and they will rejoice to learn that 
it is the intention of the author to follow it 
up with two additional volumes, bringing 
down the valuable record to a very recent 
period. The title of the volume before us 
is not promising, since we are apt to as- 
sociate diplomatic negociations with dry 
reading and dull detail. But Mr. Trescot, 
in the employment of a style at once grace- 
ful and accurate, has invested the materials 
he has chosen for discussion with the charm, 
if not of a romance at least of an animated 
narrative like that of Motley, devoted to 
the rise of a great republic. We do not 
know a treatise, the perusal of which is 
calculated to inspire one with a greater re- 
spect for the intellectual character of its 
author than this modest yet most able and 
dignified work. Mr. Trescot, in his survey 
of the men and measures of a past age, 
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has risen far above the passions and pre- 
judices of the moment, and treats of the 
imposing questions involved in his re- 
searches with a fairness and calmness that 
many a more ambitious historian might 
envy. The twelve years embraced in the 
review were years of painful perplexity 
and trial, when the infant nation had to 
contend with the disadvantages of the Old 
Confederation and the troubles incident to 
the working of a new Constitution. Our 
affairs with the countries of Europe were 
involved in great confusion—England was 
yet sore under the loss of her colonies, 
Spain was watching us with an evil eye, 
in France the upheaval of all the elements 
of society had not disposed the leaders to 
treat with kindness the free government 
which French valour had helped to estab- 
lish, while in our country the French Min- 
ister, Citizen Genet, had set that govern- 
ment at defiance—to show how from a 
state of things so discouraging, the foreign 
policy of the United States was gradually 
settled by the wisdom of the fathers of the 
Republic upon a sure basis of right and 
good feeling, this has been Mr. Trescot’s 
task, and he has performed it in a manner 
that reflects the highest honour upon him- 
self and upon South Carolina. 

As a specimen of Mr. Trescot’s style, 
often rising to eloquence yet never inflated 
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as itis never tame, we quote the conclud- 
ing paragraphs of the book. Speaking of 
the -dangers which threatened the State 
from abroad just after the Revolution, he 
says— 


“Tf foreign powers had been allowed to ob- 
tain commanding influence in our national 
councils, the character of the country would 
have been diminished, its interests muti- 
lated, and our national existence must have 
dragged its slow way from a crippled and 
sickly infancy, toa maimed and dependent 
manhood. Fortunately for us, however, 
sustained by wise and firm counsellors, 
Washington succeeded, even against a 
strongly excited popular prejudice, in es- 
tablishing the perfect national indepen- 
dence of the country. And to have ef- 
fected this, as they did, without war and 
in the face of the difficulties, both foreign 
and domestic, of the new government, is 
the crowning glory of those great men 
whose arms enfranchised an empire, whose 
wisdom created a constitution, and whose 
steadfast sagacity inaugurated a national 
life of unbroken and almost fabulous pros- 
perity. They differed, as men will do, 
sometimes in ignorance, sometimes in pas- 
sion; but in their labours they were joined 
together, and in their fame they should not 
be divided. Honoured be their memories— 
the severe simplicity of Jay’s antique vir- 
tue, the subtle and eloquent reasoning of 
Jefferson’s wonderful intellect, the broad 
and ample sweep of Hamilton’s national 
pride, the impetuous and abounding patri- 
otism of the elder Adams, the varied ex- 
cellency of Pinckney, and Morris, and 
Monroe, but, above all, the calm, sure judg- 
ment of him in whose majestic presence 
even these men bowed. With feeble means 
they achieved great ends; in doubt and dif- 
ficulty they never faltered in a great pur- 
pose. They were men true, and brave, 
and elevated; their tempers chastened by 
a long and patient experience, their am- 
bition tempered by a wise forbearance, and 
their abilities quickened by a devoted pat- 
riotism which gave vigour and purpose to 
their policy. But the student of the world’s 
fortunes, who looks down upon this mighty 
empire, with its tributary oceans, and sees 
its vast extent gemmed with the civilized 
beauty of a thousand cities, peopled with 
untiring millions, by whose energy its rivers 
roll down gold, its forests vanish and its 
fields burst into luxuriant harvests, while 
arts and science, laws and commerce, di- 
rect, protect and refine the objects of their 
unstinted labours—beholds but a portion of 
their work. 

“*For in the darkened hour of their per- 
plexity, they trusted, with a grave and 
beautiful simplicity to Truth. And the 
success of their policy thus afforded to the 

science of history another of those rare ob- 
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servations, by which we learn that beyond 
our obscure and cloudy prospect, the eter- 
nal laws of a Divine morality are at work, 
and that with Nations, as with men, the 
law of progress is the law of right.’” 


The volume is dedicated, most appro- 
priately and gracefully, to the Hon. Ed- 
ward Everett. 


Lucy Howarp’s Journat. By Mrs. L. H. 
StcournEYy. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers, Franklin Square. 1858. [From 
A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


The “Diary of Lady Willoughby” is evi- 
dently the model on which this modest 
journal has been written. It is the ima- 
ginary record of the daily life of a young 
woman of forty years ago, in which all her 
thoughts, feelings and emotions are noted 
down with equal grace and simplicity. 
She passes through the discipline of school, 
travels about the country, marries, becomes 
a mother, enters upon housekeeping, and 
writes recipes in verse, and generally com- 
mends herself to our liking as a sensible 
and exemplary person. Lucy Howard does 
not weary us with theories concerning the 
sphere of woman, nor project fantastical 
schemes of reform. Altogether she may 
be commended to the acquaintance of her 
sex most cordially—the men, we think, 
would not generally appreciate her hum- 
drum amiability. 


THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND AND THEIR TIMES. 
From Matilda, Queen of William the Con- 
queror, to Adelaide, Queen of William the 
Fourth. By Francis Lancetorr, Esq. 
In Two Volumes. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 1858. [From James Wood- 
house, 137 Main Street. 


We do not know where the reader will 
find a more valuable or entertaining History 
of Great Britain, for the space of eight 
centuries, than is given in these compact 
and convenient volumes. Though the lives 
of England’s Queens furnish the staple of 
the narrative, there is necessarily inter- 
woven therewith a record of all the more 
important transactions of their respective 
periods, and this record has been prepared 
with all desirable accuracy and clearness. 
We are not familiar with the name of Mr. 
Lancelott, but he has certainly rendered, 
in this instance, a high public service for 
which we are duly grateful. The Messrs. 
Appleton have rendered the volumes more 
attractive by embellishing them with 
fine portraits in steel engraving of their 
Most Gracious Majesties, one and all. 
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New York Durine tue Last Hatr-Centory. 
A Discourse im Commemoration of the 
Fifty-Third Anniversary of the New York 
Historical Society, and of the Dedication of 
their new edifice. (November 17, 1857.) 
By Joun W. Francis, M.D. LL.D. New 
York: John F. Trow, Printer. 1857. 


Dr. Francis is one of the brightest links 
that connect the present generation with 
that noble race of men who inaugurated 
the administration of our National Govern- 
ment, and he is held inaffectionate esteem 
and veneration by the friends of literature, 
science and art, not only in the proud city 
of his residence but throughout the country. 
The discourse now before us, for the perusal 
of which we have been indebted to the 
courtesy of a friend, is a charming review 
of the literary, scientific and artistic pro- 
gress of New York during fifty eventful 
years :—it is much more than this, it is a 
contribution to the history of the age which 
will have a high and permanent value. 
Long may the kindly old gentleman yet 
live, to enliven the deliberations of the 
Society before which this discourse was 
pronounced, and to witness the triumphs 
which he has been so largely instrumental 
in accomplishing. 


History or tHe Repusiic or tHe UNITED 
STaTes or AMERICA, as traced in the writ- 
ings of Alexander Hamilton and his con- 
temporaries. By Joun C. Haminton. Vol. 
I. New York: D. Appleton & Ce., 
Broadway. 1857. [From A. Morris, 97 
Main Street. 


We fully concur in the general opinion 
which has been freely and widely given in 
the daily press concerning this remarkable 
volume. Had it been issued anonymously 
we should have suspected that it was de- 
signed as an attempt upon public credulity, 
and we should have warmly resented such 
a freedom taken with the pure and lofty 
fame of Alexander Hamilton as that of 
making him, from his grave, lay claim to 
all the honour and glory of the American 
Revolution. But it is published under the 
authority of his son, and we can only de- 
plore the vanity and fatuity which seeks 
to magnify the reputation of the great 
Federalist at the expense of all the Fathers 
of the Republic, and especially of the 
grandest of them all, our venerated Wash- 
ington. According to Mr. John C. Hamil- 
ton, the revolt of the Colonies was due 
entirely to the happy circumstance that his 
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father removed from the West Indies to 
New York in the beginning of our troubles, 
and the majestic part which George Wash- 
ington played in that swelling drama arose 
out of the fortunate selection of the gallant 
stripling as his military Secretary. Not 
only did Hamilton prepare the Farewell 
Address, says the filial John C., but he 
wrote all the most important documents of 
the campaign for Washington to sign—in- 
deed the Pater Patri® was buat a puppet 
in the hands of his amanuensis, which he 
worked to suit his own purposes. It is 
matter of congratulation to Virginia that 
our author has not claimed for his sire the 
authorship of the Bill of Rights and the 
Declaration of Independence, and thus 
with iconoclastic zeal smashed the images 
of George Mason and Thomas Jefferson, 
which we have been taught to revere. 
There can be no apology for such a per- 
version. of history as this. Alexander 
Hamilton was a man of lofty stature, who 
stands forth in the full proportions of as- 
sured greatness on the canvass of the Revo- 
lution for the admiration of the world. The 
effort to make him the central figure can 
only result in causing him to seem ridicu- 
lous.. But for this, we might not object to 
the prosecution of Mr. John C. Hamilton’s 
labours as an innocent amusement. But 
we cannot regard such tampering with the 
just reputation of the illustrious dead with 
indifference, and if we had any influence 
with Mr. John C. Hamilton, we should im- 
plore him to desist. He is covering him- 
self with ridicule, which is of small con- 
sequence indeed, but he is also belittling 
his father, which is a very serious affair. 


Consequences or Asonition AGiTaTion. By 


Epmunp Rurrin, of Virginia. From De 
Bow’s Review. Washington: Lemuel 
Towers. 1857. [From J. W. Randolph, 
121 Main Street. 


We are indebted to the distinguished 
author for a copy of this admirable pam- 
phiet, which we should feel bound to re- 
view at some length, giving copious ex- 
tracts, had it not already been laid entire 
before the Southern people in the pages of 
De Bow's Review. Mr. Ruffin is one of the 
most vigorous thinkers in the Southern 
States, and he wields a very trenchant pen. 
We are glad to see his essay on the *Con- 
sequences of Abolition Agitation” brought 
out in-a form which makes it easily pro- 
curable by everybody. Mr. J. W. Ran- 
dolph, of this city, will furnish it to all 
such as desire to obtain one or more copies. 





